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THE PURITAN LOVERS. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLASS. 


Drawn out, like lingering bees, to share 
The last, sweet summer weather, 

Beneath the reddening maples walked 
Two Puritans together. 


A youth and maiden, heeding not 
he woods which round them brightened, 
Just conscious of each other’s thoughts, 
Half happy and half frightened. 


Grave were their brows, and few their words, 


And coarse their garb, and simple; 
Phe maiden’s very cheek seemed shy 
To own its worldly dimple. 


For stern the time; they dwelt with Care; 
And Fear was oft a comer : 

A sober April tshered in 
The Pilgrim’s toilful summer. 


And stern their creed; they tarried here 
Mere desert-land sojourners : 

They must not dream of mirth or rest, 
God’s humble lesson-learners. 


The temple’s sacred perfume round 
Their week-day robes was clinging; 

Their mirth was but the golden bells 
On priestly garments ringing. 


But as to-day they softly talked, 
That serious youth and maiden, 

Their plainest words strange beauty wore, 
Like weeds with dew-drops laden. 


The saddest theme had something sweet, 
The gravest, something tender, 

While with slow steps they wandered on, 
*Mid summer’s fading splendour. 


He said, ** Next week the church will hold 
A day of prayer and fasting; ”’ 

And then he stopped, and bent to pick 
A white life-everlasting — 


A silvery bloom, with fadeless leaves; 
He gave it to her, sighing; 

A mute confession was his glance, 
Her blush a mute replying. 


‘* Mehetabel! ’’ (at last he spoke), 
*« My fairest one and dearest! 

One thought is ever to my heart 
The sweetest and the nearest. 


** You read my soul; you know my wish; 
O, grant me its fulfilling! ’’ 

She answered low, ‘‘ If Heaven smiles, 
And if my father’s willing! ’’ 





No idle passion swayed her heart, 
This quaint New England beauty! 

Faith was the guardian of her life; 
Obedience was a duty. 


Too truthful for reserve, she stood, 
Her brown eyes earthward casting, 
And held with trembling hand the while 
Her white life-everlasting. 


Her sober answer pleased the youth — 
Frank, clear and gravely cheerful; 
He left her at her father’s door, 
Too happy to be fearful. 


She looked on high, with earnest plea, 
And Heaven seemed bright above her; 

And when she shyly spoke his name, 
Her father praised her lover. 


And when, that night, she sought her couch, 
With head-board high and olden, 

Her prayer was praise, her pillow down, 
And all her dreams were golden. 


And still upon her throbbing heart, 
In bloom and breath undying, 

A few life-everlasting flowers, 
Her lover’s gift, were lying. 


O Venus’ myrtles, fresh and green! 
O Cupid’s blushing roses! 

Not on your classic flowers alone 
The sacred light reposes. 


Though gentler care may shield your buds, 
From north-winds rude and blasting, 
As dear to Love, those few, pale flowers 
Of white life-everlasting. 
Atlantic Monthly. 


SCOTCH SINCERITY, 


I sam, to one who picked me up 
Just slipping from rock, 

**T’m not much good at climbing, eh? ”” 
‘© No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,’’ said Jock. 


I showed him then a sketch I’d made 
Of rough hill-side and loch; 

**T’m not an artist, mind,’’ I said: 
‘© No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,’’ quoth Jock. 


A poem next I read aloud — 
One of my num’rous stock; 

**T’m no great poet,’’ I remarked : 
** No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,”’ said Jock. 


Alas! I fear I well deserved 
(Although it proved a shock), 
In answer to each modest sham, 
That plain retort from Jock. 
All the Year Round. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS: A PRELEC- 
TION. 


BY A SCOTO-CELT. 


A NATIVE of the county in which Burns 
was born, and of a town in that county at 
which a valiant battle for Scottish inde- 
pendence was fought six hundred years ago, 
I trust I am not presumptuous in venturing 
to utter a few words respecting Scotland 
and the Scottish people. 

It would be absurd ina popular discourse 
to attempt anything elaborate or exhaustive, 
or to do more than glance suggestively 
at certain salient points and distinctive 
features. 

Much is said in these days about races 
and nationalities. But where is a pure race 
to be found? And where is the nation 
that can be saved from enslavement or 
annihilation by external help? We hear 
continually of that fabulous animal, the 
Anglo-Saxon, though England has been 
four times conquered, and though the Eng- 
lish, like their great forerunners, the Ro- 
mans, are compounded of the most hetero- 
geneous elements. How nations and even 
noble nations perish, we see in the case of 
the Polish nation. Deplore as we may the 
sufferings of the Poles — plead and vindicate 
as we may their cause, we yet must con- 
fess, with all sorrow, that the folly, the tur- 
bulence, the recklessness of the Poles gave 
a colour of justice and of wisdom to the 
most execrable crime in history —the dis- 
memberment of Poland. For order as 
instinct and necessity goes before freedom 
as instinct and necessity: and while — alas! 
that it should be so— freedom must often 
be sacrificed to order, order must never be 
sacrificed to freedom. Alone of modern 
communities the English community has 
been able to harmonize freedom and order; 
and herein how happy should England 
count herself! Let us hope that this sub- 
lime harmony may never cease, and that 
England’s Conservatives may always be the 
Lest Reformers, and her Reformers the best 
Conservatives. 

In regard to race and a nationality, it is 
well both for themselves and England that 
the Scotch are, no less than the English, a 
mixed breed, and that they were, till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, a 
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separate people. The Scotch have Norse 
bone and Celtic blood. It is the Norse 
bone which gives them their persistency : 
it is the Celtic blood which gives them their 
impulsiveness. 

Till the Reformation caught them by the 
feet and laid hold of their throat, and 
placed them in salutary chains, the Scotch 
were a nation of rovers and reivers, hating 
the Englishman much, but loving his cattle 
more, and fighting with each other because 
they were very fond of fighting. There 
was in them a rugged strength. But who 
could, in its centuries of barbarism, ferocity, 
and violence, have foretold the coming of a 
time when Scotland would be eminently 
prosperous and peaceful, and would gain 
and spread, long before rich and mighty 
England, some of the divinest' blessings of 
civilization ? 

As, however, there has been said to be a 
soul of goodness in things evil, we may 
likewise sometimes discover a soul of evil 
in things good. The state of Scotland 
before the Reformation offers, from its wild 
lawlessness, little more than a poetical in- 
terest, the stirring episodes excepted, that 
marked the long and memorable contest 
with England. But there was an opulence, 
and perchance even a depth, in Scottish 
existence which through the Reformation 
was lost. The link that bound Scotland to 
the past was too suddenly snapped. There 
was a vast and awful chasm; and scanty 
and slender were the relations of the new 
Scotland to the old. What had been the 
most lawless of countries, became distin- 
guished by its obedience to a self-imposed 
law, a law in some measure spiritual, but 
far more ecclesiastical —though, spite of 
loyalty to this self-imposed law, there were 
outbursts of anarchy down to the second 
Jacobite rebellion, when anarchy and ro- 
mance vanished together. 

For three hundred years Scottish develop- 
ment has in a large measure been fashioned 
by the presbyterian government of its 
churches. I mention this simply as an his- 
torical fact; for with controverted topics, 
either theological or political, be sure that 
I do not intend to meddle. No historical 
student, however, can fail to see that 
through causes stretching back to the birth 
of Protestantism, complexity — often a most 
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anomalous complexity — has reigned as pro- 
foundly and potently in England, as a stern 
and naked simplicity in the northern part 
of the island. As arule, every question for 
an Englishman is complex, every question 
fora Scotchman simple. This is the radical 
difference between the two nations; this is 
why the English and the Scotch are unable 
to arrive at a mutual understanding. The 
Englishman thinks the Scotchman hard, 
narrow, and pedantic: the Scotchman thinks 
the Englishman cumbrous and slow. Fer- 
tile breadth is the attribute of the English- 
man, athletic force that of the Scotchman. 
While, except in his business, the English- 
man does things by halves, and would rather 
on the whole not do them at all, the Scotch- 
man approaches and accomplishes every- 
thing with an uncompromising thoroughness. 
A lover of extremes the Scotchman is not; 
a lover of change for change’s sake he cer- 
tainly is not; but in his vehemence and 
earnestness he resolves that what is done 
once shall never need to be done again. 
The creation of the Free Church five and 
twenty years ago is an illustrious example. 

I would speak the truth in love. I am 
here to flatter, to decry no one; and slan- 
der and adulation are equally odious to my 
heart. Slander and adulation are compan- 
ions andrivals. Where there is undeserved 
eulogy, there is always calumny to balance 
it. This is an age when there is much 
crawling on the ground both to bite and to 
lick, and he who has licked one moment is 
ready to bite the next. Let us neither lick 
nor bite, but stand up like men, and speak 
the truth like men, and bear the truth like 
men. Now, apart from all sectarianisms 
and animosities and conflicts, there is a 
large region where it would be better for us 
if the truth were more spoken and more 
heeded. It is the region of highest duty 
and broadest culture and deepest insight — 
the region of which-the German author, 
Richter, is pertiaps the grandest and most 
beautiful representative. In this region, I, 
poor, unworthy Scotchman, am neither law- 
giver nor king; I can only stand at the gate 
as a proclaimer of the delights, and an 
interpreter of the mysteries. What we 





should evermore endeavour to combine is 
individuality and catholicity. We should | 
be so intense as never to be moved from our | 
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purpose when we believe ourselves to be in 
the right ; and we should be so sympathetic 
as to be able to enter with a huge leap and 
an eager luxury into all human joys and all 
human sorrows, and even into the convic- 
tions and ideas the most opposed to our 
own. But away with mere phrases and 
sentimentalities! Words are vapour and 
wind, unless there is a brave and stalwart 
soul behind them: and if we eat honey, it 
must be as Jonathan the son of Saul ate it, 
when weary and hungry, after a victory 
won by our valour. The maxim, or prov- 
erb, that speech is silver, but that silence is 
gold, is meaningless or misleading. If I 
am a true and brave man every one of my 
words has the value of a deed, is a deed; 
and if Iam not atrue and brave man my 
words and deeds have both the same value 
— that is to say, they have no value at all. 
Were not the words breathed by St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, by Savonarola of Flor- 
ence, by George Fox, by Martin Luther, 
and by John Wesley, deeds, and very 
puissant deeds.? On the other hand, if 
there are charlatans in England or else- 
where, are not their deeds and words alike 
detestable? If the quack is not to be 
hanged till his deeds convict him, his life 
will be long in the land. 

Striving to speak the truth in love, striv- 
ing to combine individuality and catholicity, 
striving to make every one of my words a 
deed, I would gladly teach the Scotchman 
to see what is best in the Englishman, and 
the Englishman what is best in the Scotch- 
man. Englishmen, Scotchmen, are we not 
all natives of the same island, nothing geo- 
graphically dividing us but an imaginary 
line? And before the end of the century, 
how many other dividing lines, real or im- 
aginary, are destined to disappear! 

Most men and women judge other men 
and women by manner, not taking the trouble 
to pierce with discriminating glance into the 
character. Oh! the charming man, and 
oh! the charming woman! Doubtless, but 
the charming man may be a scoundrel or a 
sneak, and the charming woman may not be 
exactly a paragon of purity. 

The Irish have a fervent and fascinating 
manner, and are, spite of their conspicuous 
infirmities, leniently dealt with accordingly ; 
they win friends speedily, whom they do 
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not always keep. Though the Englishman 
is inclined to be stiff, and formal, and pom- 
pous, and self-important — yea, even at 
times absolutely repulsive — yet he is the 
frankest of men. This frankness — brutal 
enough on occasions — does not hinder the 
Englishman from being sometimes a hum- 
bug; but it effectually prevents him from 
being a hypocrite. When, followed by his 
footman carrying the Bible and the prayer- 
book, an Englishman marches to church in 
all the majesty of self-consequence and self- 
idolatry as if he were not about to worship 
God but God was about to worship Aim, it 
would be wrong to call him a hypocrite ; 
but to call him a humbug is not uncharita- 
ble. The humbug begins by imposing on 
himself before imposing on the rest of the 
world, and he half believes that he is a man 
of honour and integrity. If England is the 
paradise of humbugs it is the purgatory of 
hypocrites, while Scotland is the paradise 
of hypocrites and the purgatory of humbugs. 
To be a hypocrite would cost the Englishman 
more trouble than he likes to expend, and 
would be incompatible with his frankness. 

The Scotch have neither the Irishman’s 
fervour and fascination of manner nor the 
Englishman’s frankness and bluntness. They 
are not at the outset attractive mortals, 
though they improve upon acquaintance. 
There is, both in their manner and char- 
acter, a painful harshness, accompanied by 
abruftness and angularity. 

Then, how disposed the Scotch are to be 
pedantic, and dogmatic, and oracular, and 
to dispute every statement, the most trifling 
and offensive! The tendency to what in 
Scotland is named argle-bargling makes the 
very best Scotchmen tiresome companions. 
In conversation, there should never be any 
acrimonious debate, nor, indeed, debate of 
any kind. Conversation should be a sort 
of shuttlecock, and every one present should 
be permitted to take part in the game. 

There are four classes of bores that should 
be ejected by the most summary process 
from good society. We have first Joe 
Miller’s grandson, the story-teller, who never 
stops till he has exhausted his stock of trash. 
Secondly, we have the lecturing machine, 
who discourses for an hour and three quar- 
ters on the occult virtues of a toad, or on 
the exact amount of disturbance to the air 
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caused by a midge when flying. Thirdly, 
we have the crotchet-monger, who pesters 
us till we grow furious with his nostrums 
and noodledoms. Fourthly, we have the 
captious disputant, who will not allow us to 
call black black and white white, and to say 
that Peter is not Paul without arraying 
proofs and reasonings to show that there is 
a good deal to be said on the other side. 
From the story-teller, the lecturing-machine, 
the crotchet-monger, the captious disputant, 
let us pray to be delivered. Now, as story- 
tellers, as lecturing-machines, as crotchet- 
mongers, the English may display a genius 
as consummate for boring as the Scotch; 
but the Scotch go infinitely beyond the Eng- 
lish as captious disputants, or argle-barglers. 
I have often fled in terror from my argle- 
bargling countryman. The odd part of the 
affair is, that it is principally the young 
among the Scotch who, as argle-barglers, 
are the most pertinacious, obstinate, and 
wearisome. There is scarcely a juvenile 
Scotchman who travels southwards that 
does not think himself born to be an illumi- 
nator and missionary to mankind, thereby 
becoming the most intolerable animal in the 
universe. How he lays down the law! 
How authoritative he is! How he repro- 
duces with an air of original discovery, the 
platitudes and paltrinesses he has gathered 
in the course of his omnivorous reading ! 
How he contests every point and every step! 
How he converts you and himself into inter- 
minable disjunctive conjunctions! How he 
feeds you on ready reckoners, chopped up 
small, as if he were nourishing you with 
lumps of haggis! Years and experience 
may soften or efface many of his obnoxious 
peculiarities ; but an argle-bargler he has 
been born and an argle-bargler he dies. 
There is, however, a serious and by no 
means ridiculous side to the matter, and this 
we must not overlook. The Scotch have 
caught and appropriated, in an incompara- 
ble degree, the spirit of the ancient He- 
brews. They are Hebrews more than Pres- 
byterians, Presbyterians more than Calvin- 
ists, though it is generally first as Calvinists 
that they are considered by those who have 
not studied the subject. To the Scotch, 
the Mosaic legislation, the Judaical institu- 
tions, have become bone of the bone and 
flesh of the flesh. Prophecy, both in its 
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sense of forthtelling and of foretelling, has 
gont far down into the Scottish soul. If 
you read the Scots Worthies, The Cloud of 
Witnesses, and similar books, you see that 
the Scottish Covenanters believed in their 
own possession of the power to work mira- 
cles and to foretell the future. He who is 
not familiar with the history of the Cove- 
nanters cannot know all the grandeur and 
all the tenderness of which the Scottish na- 
ture is capable. The Scotch are, in modern 
times, the prophetic people by excellence, 
and what, more than thirty years ago, pro- 
duced such prodigious excitement under the 
name of the Row Heresy, and Irvingism, 
which sprang from that heresy, sufficiently 
demonstrate the proclivity of the Scottish 
mind towards the belief in a perennial su- 
pernaturalism of the Hebraic type. Now, 
this Hebraism, by which every Scotchman 
is, consciously or unconsciously, influenced, 
spontaneously runs into propagandism; and 
one form of the propagandism is that argle- 
bargling of which I have spoken, and which 
I have so strongly condemned. 

The Scotch are the most intolerant of na- 
tions; but it does not follow therefrom that 
they are the most bigoted of nations. In- 
tolerance is the hatred of what is believed 
to be intrinsically evil, and, in a certain 
sense, we should all be intolerant. Even 
in its ugliest shapes, intolerance is better 
than indifference and _latitudinarianism. 
The man who is earnest about nothing, who 
has no fixed and definite principles, no 
strong convictions, must be useless, when 
he is not, as he is almost sure to be, per- 
nicious. Bigotry, however, is merely a 
form of selfishness. It is the disposition to 
thrust on others our dogmas and practices, 
simply because they are our dogmas and 

ractices. When not indifferentists and lat- 
itudinarians, the English are more prone to 
bigotry than the Scotch. 

0 not, however, imagine that I regard 
the Scotch as a more religious people than 
the English. I do not. Faith is by no 
means identical with the religious faculty 
and feeling. If it were, then the Scotch 
would be the most religious people that 
ever existed, because their whole being is 
inwoven with certain dogmas, especially 
the dogma of predestination. Little emo- 
tion, however, enters into their religion, 
little imagination, and no sentiment or pre- 
sentiment of the mysterious in its most aw- 
ful aspects. They are God-fearing rather 
than devout. A Scotch sermon is a long 
argument, often a very able argument, sel- 
dom a passionate appeal. Iam not aware 
that, though they have written controver- 
sial and theological works in abundance, 
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the Scotch have ever produced a single 
properly devotional book. on, 
singing Sunday after Sunday the Psalms of 
David in metre, and fiercely resist the in- 
troduction of hymns and of instrumental 
music, thus excluding themselves from the 
sweetest and sublimest devotional food. 
Everything in Scotch worship is so meagre 
and mechanical that, after the most solemn 
service ina Scottish church, I have often, 
in my childhood and youth, rushed to the 
seashore or to the hillside, to commune with 
the Almighty Father. The prevalence of 
the legal and the logical in the Scottish re- 
ligion, the excess of faith, as compared with 
the poverty of the emotional and the devo- 
tional, the absence of beautiful rites and 
divine symbols, have ‘a horrible effect on 
young hearts yearning for God, driving 
them either into outrageous superstitions or 
audacious and blasphemous negations. 

Now we must not here behold principal- 
ly a religious defect. The Scotch have a 
more vivid and muscular imagination than 
their English brethren, and their being is 
more steeped in poetry and romance. Like- 
wise the Scotch language,— in which Burns 
wrote some of his best poems — is more fit- 
ted than the English language, to express 
both humour and pathos, while it has many 
of those admirable and touching diminutives 
in which the English language is so _lamen- 
tably deficient. What then do the English 
possess of which the Scotch are totally des- 
titute? Phantasy, which is creative —as 
distinguished from reproductive — imagina- 
tion, and of which Shakespeare had a _ mil- 
lion times more than any other poet.» Next 
to Shakespeare, Shelley was gifted with 
phantasy in a marvellous measure. Spen- 
ser had it, and few of the Elizabethan writ- 
ers were quite without it. Some English 

rose writers, such as Bacon and Jeremy 

aylor, have been gifted with it as opulent- 
ly as the great English poets. The Ger- 
mans have phantasy in its most living, and 
many-colored, and many-shaped plentitude ; 
but, spite.of Goethe and his peers, the Ger- 
mans have never been able to give phantasy 
adequate and perfect artistic expression. 
Now phantasy is such a stranger to Scot- 
land and the Scotch, that only one Scottish 
writer,— James Hogg, the Ettrick shep- 
herd,— has manifested a genius enriched 
and enlivened by phantasy. This man,— 
a dweller on the lonely hills, would, but for 
educational and other disadvantages, have 
— very near to Shakespeare and to Shel- 
ey. 

Every Scotchman believes in ghosts, just 
as every Scotchman believes, and ought, as 
a gallant and patriotic Scotchman, to be- 
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lieve, that Mary Stuart is a grievously cal- 
umniated woman. I have myself seen hun- 
dreds of ghosts, and if ever I were to grow 
cold in my loyalty, my enthusiastic loyalty, 
to Mary Stuart, 1 should see hundreds more. 
But ghosts are not so much productions as 
reproductions. They come of their own 
accord, if we are credulous, and have the 
second sight, which is not a thing to laugh 
at; and which no man with a Celtic heart, 
or a Celtic name, would dare to deride. 
The English cannot get up decent ghosts, 
because the English,— made robust by those 
two excellent things, beer and beef, wax 
fat: and a fat ghost would be an absurdity. 
But the Scotchman, being gaunt and bony, 
hails the ghost as a man and a_ brother. 
Even Shakespeare’s ghost in Hamlet is a fail- 
ure. Compare it with his Ariel, and the 
kindred offspring of his exuberant phantasy, 
and you at once perceive that the Hamlet 
ghost is an impostor. What could Shakes- 
peare,— that best of good fellows and great- 
est of poets— what could Shakespeare,— 
slightly obese, and with a digestion like that 
of a navvy, and living all his life in a flat 
country, and drinking potent ale at the 
George Tavern in Southwark,— what could 
Shakespeare know about ghosts? The 
ghost steals on us from the mountain, the 
lake, the mist, the forest, the glen. In- 
deed, the ghost is the exclusive property of 
the Celtic race; and it is almost the only 
property that the race has ever been able to 
retain,—as the Irish in Ireland, and the 
Scottish Highlanders can testify. How 
striking it is that three Celtic streams — 
one from Wales, one from Ireland, and one 
from the Scottish Highlands, should be con- 
tinually pouring into England — prosaic re- 
gion of prosaic men, and yet that it is Eng- 
land that continues to produce foremost 
poets ! 

Still, the two poets who, in modern days, 
reshaped and regenerated English literature, 
were, the one Scotch, and the other all but 
Scotch. Scott was atrue Caledonian, out 
and out; and Byron said of himself that he 
was half a Scot by birth,— in heart, a whole 
one. It has become fashionable to depre- 
cate, and almost to despise, both Scott and 
Byron. And this is not astonishing, for 
our contemporary poetry is sickly and 
effeminate ; delights in preposterous, far- 
fetched conceits, and in extravagant word- 
painting. It is manufacture, and not crea- 
tion, and is as monstrous .as the fashions in 
dress, whereby women — good, souls — do 
their best to disfigure the beauty that God 


has given them. Our contemporary poetry 
is the outgrowth of that false and foolish 
and feeble school —the Lake School, and 
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its carcer must be brief and inglorious. Al- 
ready are preceptible the angry and stormy 
stirrings of reaction against our contempo- 
rary poetry. What our contemporary 
poetry lacks is, that which Byron and Scott 
scattered abroad with a generous hand,— 
life. Scott put life into the past as no one 
had ever done before him —as no one can 
ever do after him. And this powerful re- 
vival of the past did not lead merely to a 
transfigurement of fiction, but to an coking 
ment, an enrichment and ennoblement of all 
literature, and especially of historical lit- 
erature. 

Bold, fiery, hurrying from land to land, 
and from adventure to adventure, talking 
with the wild waves of the ocean, when not 
wrestling with his own tumultuous thoughts, 
Byron did not shut himself up in a closet, 
but, in swift and eager commune with what- 
soever was wildest and strangest, and most 
perilous, studied nature as the book of 
books. The flame which Byron flashed 
through English literature burst from a tor- 
ture that wore out, in early manhood, a 
strong body and a strong soul. Inthe mass, 
English poetry is too reflective ; it indulges 
too much in soliloquizing and sermonizing. 
Epical, dramatic, or lyrical, let poetry be 
what it pretends to be. From a poet I seek 
inspirations ; why, then, should he insult 
me with homilies, and moralize me to death ? 
Because they did not soliloquize, sermonize, 
moralize, Byron and Scott were, if we are 
to believe our modern critics, very bad poets 
indeed. 

Neither in literature, nor in anything 
else, is the Scotchman a fertilizing force, — 
he is a vitalizing force. He is a bringer of 
life: — he causes life to abound. That he 
does not, like the Englishman, tabernacle 
in a composite and anomalous constitution 
of society, —that he cannot deal with the 
complex, the subtle, the remote; that he 
has no phantasy — all this, and much else, 
fit him the better for being an athlete. 

What multifarious and colossal energy 
Henry Brougham displayed! With what 
Titanic grasp he seized obstacles and flung 
them aside! How he crushed down oppo- 
nents and opposition! Yet Brougham had 
no faculty, or combination of faculties, 
which could be justly designated genius, 
and his learning, though various and cop- 
ious, was of the most common-place and 
superficial kind. Both his speeches and his 
books drag themselves very drearily and 
wearily along, and are not likely to be read 
in coming ages, except as curiosities. But, 
born and educated in Edinburgh, and made 
hardy and strong by a bracing breath from 
the Scottish heather and the Scottish lochs, 
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how he bounded to labour and to combat, 
as a lion to the spoil! Yet it is universall 
acknowledged that it was from his Scottis 
mother, — not from his English father, that 
his marvellous — and aptitude for 
action were derived. 

The leading politician at this hour in 
England, as his friends boast, and as his 
enemies confess, is Gladstone. Let him be 
worse than his worst foes have denounced 
him for being, yet who can question the 
eagerness, the earnestness, the perfervid 
enthusiasm, the conquering contagious 
vitality, he throws into politics? Glad- 
stone’s parents were both Scotch — and, 
Scotch in countenance, he is Scotch in mind 
and soul, Scotch even in that lack of self- 
restraint with which he has been so often 
reproached. 

here are few more remarkable facts in 
history than that the party of resistance 
should have at its head a man of pure 
Hebrew race; and that the party of pro- 
ss should have at its head a man of pure 
ottish race—and the fact is the more 
remarkable from the stalwart Hebraism 
that holds sway in Scotland. 

Gladstone illustrates well an element of 
the Scottish nature which hinders quite as 
often as it helps rapid and vigorous move- 
ment. In every Scotchman’s breast con- 
science is a tyranny and a tragedy. None 
can know as a Scotchman knows the anguish 
of remorse. Bound in the threefold bond- 
age of Hebraism, Presbyterianism, and Cal- 
vinism, the Scotchman feels as if to be 
happy were to sin. He is tormented b 
small, often morbid, scrupulosities, whic 
to an Englishman would seem childish. 
Now conscience is a leading ingredient in 
virtue, but it is not the divinest ingredient. 
Virtue, whether of the more heroic or the 
more humane type, should be a spontaneous 
flow and glow. It should walk and run 
and fly with a graceful naturalness, not 
stopping every moment to consult con- 
science, the inevitable effect of which must 
be that moral dyspepsia which is so common 
in Scotland. There are things more saintly 
than duties, because they are instinctively 

rformed from a saintly or sanctified spirit. 

ut even as regards duties, it is best that 
we should do them without a perpetual 
interview with conscience and consciousness, 
Therefore, as the Scotch, from their lack 
of phantasy, are incapable of attaining 
what is most elevated in genius, what is 
most profound in religion and philosophy, 
so they are incapable, from their excessive 
often-diseased conscientic , of posses- 
sing and manifesting certain angelic charit- 
ies and humanities, though they can be, 
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as soldiers of the truth, the bravest of the 
brave. 

It is to the morbid conscientiousness of 
the Scotch that we must trace their morbid 
reserve. The Scotch are often sneered at 
as a cautious or canny people; but I doubt 
whether in the mass or in the main they are 
cautious or canny. In the mass and in the 
main they are eminently uncanny and in- 
cautious. Break down the barrier of 
reserve and they are the wildest, most 
reckless of men. There are self-seeking 
Scotchmen. Are, however, self-seeking 
Englishmen so very rare that the Scotch 
should be anathematized for being self-seek- 
ing? But the morbid reverse, generated 
by morbid conscientic , gives to nearly 
all Scotchmen the appearance of canninesss 
which, when provocation or temptation 
comes, their actions speedily belie. 

Whatever the cause, the Scotchman is 
seldom at his ease, and can seldom put 
others at their ease. Not being sure of 
his ground he, in his awkward way, takes so 
much trouble to please that he exceedingly 
displeases, and the self-poised, self-satisfied 
Englishman, perhaps in every respect his 
inferior, turns from him with disgust and 
scorn, as from a lout or a sycophant. 

From their morbid conscientiousness, 
and their morbid reserve, the Scotch cannot 
partake moderately, or even at all, of calm 
enjoyment. They are naturally abstemious, 
bear privations much better than the Eng- 
lishman, make far less fuss about so-called 
comforts; but the only joy of which they 
have a notion, or for which they have a 
desire, is that arising from excitement, an 
excitement not stopping short of madness ; 
and when the madness arrives, the barbar- 
ian howls and rages that was chained at the 
Reformation. For civilization with us all 
does not go much farther than the surface, 
and the men that you can best trust and 
most love are those whom you know to be 
as imperfect as yourself. Beware of the 

rig who thinks himself an angel, and who 
is afraid of soiling his wings by contact 
with you. 

Hard drinkers the Scotch are; but the 
drunkenness of the Scotch and the Irish, or 
of any Celtic or half-Celtic race, is not so 
brutal or so bestial as the drunkenness of 
the English. It must, therefore, be dealt 
with in a far different way. The drunken- 
ness of the Scotch and the Irish is an insane 
sort of poetry; the drunkenness of the 
English is the coarsest kind of prose, 
relieved however by the fact that the Eng- 
lish, though a little gruff now and then, are 
good-humoured in nearly all things, and 
are seldom quarrelsome in their cups. 
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Nevertheless, there is no blackguard like 
a Scotch blackguard, because no man has 
to dash down so much, both within and 
without, before reaching the extremity of 

iit. And the finer the intellectual powers, 

e more fiendish the blackguardism grows. 
In my boyhood I knew two men, bot s- 
sessing faculties of the noblest order. They 
both wrote admirable poetry; they had 
both the most delicate perception and taste 
as critics; they could both discourse with 
an eloquence which was irrésistibly enchant- 
ing, — yet they were both unredeemable 
blackguards; and one of them confessed 
to me that, after studying his own nature 
as a mode of intelligent amusement, he 
could not discover that he possessed a sin- 
gle good quality — yet he had at least one, 
that of not pretending to be better than he 
was. 

Besides the reason already assigned there 
is another, why Scottish blackguards are 
unrivalled. In this Scottish nature you have, 
along with a warmth and wealth of indigna- 
tion, a wealth and warmth of pity, but no 
mercy. Cleave down to the Jepths of a 
Scottish heart, and a fountain of tenderness 

shes forth to you, such as never gushed 
orth from an English or an Irish heart, but 
no mercy —no mercy. The Scotchman is 
a man of granite ; but from the granite hills 
stream the waters that feed the lochs and 
the seas. Pity is spontaneous yearning to 
all forms of human suffering; mercy is par- 
don and welcome and love to the penitent 
simer. In dealing with men, I think we 
should make the deepest and broadest dis- 
tinction between human depravity and hu- 
man infirmity. While we cannot be too 
stern toward human depravity, we cannot 
to human infirmity be too lenient. The dis- 
tinction, Scotchmen, in the mass and in the 
main, scorn to accept. They treat the most 
venial infirmity as fiercely as the most 
abominable depravity. Let not a repent- 
ant Magdalene crawl to their feet unless she 
is prepared to be crushed by curses and 
chastisements — why, then, not be wicked 
as devils are wicked, when there is no for- 
giveness for frailty ? 

In a small town on the Ayrshire coast 
these things have occurred within the last 
forty years: — A clergyman in the Church 
of Scotland loved one woman, married an- 
other, having been enslaved for the moment 
by the passion for gold. The furies of re- 
morse immediately assailed him. And then 
came furies from without —the furies of 
Scottish wrath at bis mean and mercenary 
deed. He was a proud and sensitive man, 
and one Sunday morning, not having the 
courage to face his congregation, he shot 
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himself. A clergyman of the Free Church 
went astray in a somewhat more objection- 
able fashion. In England, as he was not 
really a bad man, mercy would have come 
to him, would have pardoned him, and 
would have told him to sin no more. Scot- 
tish vengeance shot its arrows at him, and 
the poor wretch drowned himself. A cler- 
gyman of what is called the United Presby- 
terian Church, had the most culminating 
abilities and the most tender and generous 
heart ; his only fault was that of being too 
social and sympathetic, but those very mem- 
bers of his congregation who had most en- 
joyed the affluence of his humour and the 
ustre of his thought, were the first to ac- 
cuse and assail him, were the promptest to 
desert him, when envious dastards showered 
malignant whispers to ruin his reputation. 
He was arraigned before the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and by the verdict of inquisitors, 
more cruel than Torquemada, he was, on 
the most frivolous charges and on the most 
trifling evidence, banished from his home, 
dear, very dear, to him and his children. 
For a season this fallen seraph struggled on 
in that chaos of five hundred thousand souls 
called Glasgow. One morning, when the 
mists were just beginning to creep slug- 
gishly away from the Clyde, a policeman 
ound the fallen seraph lying dead in the 
street. Men die swiftly of a broken heart, 
when famine is glaring behind. The suc- 
cessor of this man in his priestly office 
sinned like him, and suffered like him. 
Now, if these four men had been depraved 
men, I should not say a word in their de- 
fence — but, instead of being worse men, 
they were better men than the majority of 
their countrymen. The English have their 
own faults, but they do not, Tike the Scotch, 
hunt a brother or sister to death, because 
he or she made a few false steps, and a few 
flagrant mistakes. Oh, my friends! I do 
not say: Let us be very pitiful — for this is 
easy — but, Let us be very merciful — for 
this is difficult. 

Grim to the sinner, the Scotch are like- 
wise known to be —in the army and navy 
and in commercial and other employments 
—ferocious disciplinarians. They find it 
such tough work to fetter and muzzle the 
devil in their own heart, that they think 
they cannot use the whip too frequently or 
too remorselessly. It is said that, in the 
colonies, the Dutch and the Scotch were 
always the most grinding and grudging of 
taskmasters. Yet inthe East Indies, where 
much of the subordinate work was allotted 
the Scotch, their keenness as disciplinarians 
aided much the stability and strength of the 
Indian Empire. 
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From Gladstone I have digressed rather 
rhapsodically. I return to him merely to 
say that the morbid conscientiousness he 
has inherited from his Scotch ancestors im- 
pels him so often to weigh great things b 
apothecaries’ weight, that we find it difficult 
to believe that he can weigh still greater 
things in any other manner. But, perhaps, 
he reserves the big weights to be hurled at 
the heads of his adversaries. Nevertheless, 
whatever our political opinions, we must 
admit that hesitancy, see-sawing, and cas- 
wistry, are not desirable in a statesman. 
We cannot in our hearts prefer a wholly 
uuscrupulous man to a man far too scrupu- 
lous. Yet if work clamours to be done 
with an overwhelming urgency, we are com- 
pelled to take the readiest instrument or 
agent. If your house is on fire in the mid- 
dle of the night, you do not-stop to inquire 
whether every bucket is clean ornot. Still, 
for the sake of that ideal morality which 
should never be severed from politics, 
Gladstone’s punctilious conscientiousness is 
not to be regretted, hamper and paralyze 
his own energies, and the energies of 
others, though it may. 

Are we to ascribe to morbid punctilious 
conscientiousness — which all the Scotch 
have, and which Gladstone has in superla- 
tive degree — the freedom from the taint of 
political corruption, which in political ac- 
tion marks Scotland? In any case, of this 
purity the Scotch have just reason to be 
proud ; or rather — as they are pharisaical 
enough already — let them strive to add to 
their political purity moral elevation. 

When the calumniators of the Scotch 
have nothing else to say against them, the 
accuse them of being a mean people, and, 
almost as great a crime, of being totally 
destitute of wit and humour. The charge 
of meanness is easily met. Who so hospi- 
table as the Scotch? Who contribute more 
munificently and ungrudgingly to patriotic 
and religious objects? When there is a 
national subscription, Glasgow has always 
given more in proportion to its population 
and wealth than any English city, and in 
proportion to means, the Scotchman gives 
much more in support of religion than the 
Englishman. This does not look much like 
meanness. The Free Church in Scotland 
has exhibited a bountifulness truly sublime, 
raising enormous sums for the noblest pur- 
poses. Insisting that the clergy, whatever 
denomination they belong to, should be a 
learned class, the Scotch do their utmost to 
enable them to live as gentlemen should 
live. It is assuredly not in Scotland, but 
in far richer England, that we hear of starv- 
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ing curates, and starving Dissenting minis- 
ters. 

Scotland has immense tracts of barren 
soil, and the inhabitants of such tracts are 
compelled to be frugal; but frugality is 
surely a virtue, not a vice. 

Then, till lately the Scotch never knew 
what poor laws and pauperism meant. They 
were unfamiliar with the gangrene which — 
eating deeper and deeper into English ex- 
istence — threatens to devour England al- 
Anfmated by an indomitable 
spirit of independence, they made, as they 
still make, thrift the foundation of more god- 
like virtues. But because the Scotch are a 
thrifty and the English a thriftless people, 
are we to call the Seotch a mean people? 
Would it not be better if the thriftless yd 
lish imitated the thrifty Scotch? Is it not 
thrifty people who alone can be generous, 
who alone are beneficently generous? And 
is it not thriftless people who alone are 
really mean? For when, from improvi- 
dence, their resources are exhausted, there 
is no shabbiness, no servility, to which they 
are not willing to stoop. In small things 
very saving—as judged by an English 
standard — for this reason, and this only, 
the Scotch are branded as misers. There 
are very generous Englishmen, very gen- 
erous Scotchmen; very mean Englishmen, 
very mean Scotchmen ; and there the matter 
ends. But let the English cease to confound 
thriftlessness with generosity, either in 
their public or in their private affairs. 

The Irishman’s joke that farthings are 
coined to enable Scotchmen to be gener- 
ous, though few can do meaner things than 
the Irish themselves, is quite as good as 
Sydney Smith’s joke that it requires a sur- 
gical operation to make a Scotchman see 
the point and pith of a jest. Scotchmen 
are all shabby animals, it seems, and, poor 
creatures, they have not the faintest sense 
of humour or wit! In vain the Scotchman 
thunders forth his guffaw, that Homeric 
laugh, that laugh of the gods; he is a dull 
beast, and we have the authority of Sydney 
Smith for so regarding him. 

There once was a man called Smollett, who 
wrote the most humorous novels in the Eng- 
lish language. But then they cannot be hu- 
morous, for Smollett had the misfortune to 
be a Scotchman ! 

There once was a man called Burns, who 
wrote lyrics, which for passion and pathos, 
as far transcend all other lyrics, as the 
dramas of Shakespeare transcend all other 
dramas. This man is likewise popularly be- 
lieved to have had the rarest wit and hu- 
mour. Delusion! pure delusion! was not 
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Burns a Scotchman?’ And was not that 
enough to decide the matter ? 

There once was a man called Walter 
Scott. His novels, besides a hundred other 
charms, are thought to be characterized by a 
sterling and abounding comic element. Pre- 
posterous prejudice! How could Walter 
Scott, as a Caledonian of the Caledonians, 
be anything but a dullard ? How could he 
either laugh, or make others laugh? 

There once was a man called Michael 
Scott, who wrote two books, called The 
Cruise of the Midge, and Tom Cringle’s Log, 
which have such variety of merit that it is 
difficult to know what ‘in them most to laud. 
But no one can read them without laughing 
as he has seldom laughed before. What a 
blunder, and what folly to laugh! What 
right had Michael Scott to comic power ? 
Could it justly be named comic power, see- 
ing Michael Scott was a native of Glasgow? 

here once was a man called John Galt, 
who published many books, far too many. 
But some of his novels, such as: The En- 
tail, which Byron read three times, and 
warmly praised, have achieved more than a 
transient reputation. In The Entail and in 
Galt’s other novels, the humour has often 
been eulogized as of a very original kind. 
Yet, as an Ayrshire man, like Burns, how 
could Galt be endowed with the comic 
faculty ? 

Passing over Aytoun, recently dead, 
Moir, the author of Mansie Wauch, and a 
host more, let me ask whether there is not 
living at this hour, in Chelsea, an old man 
of seventy-three, called Thomas Carlyle? 
Let me ask whether he is not at the head, 
not only of English contemporary literature, 
but of allcontemporary literature. In pic- 
torial vigour Thomas Carlyle stands apart. 
But next to his splendour and strength, and 
skill as a painter, nothing has usually struck 
readers more than the prodigality of a hu- 
mour which has a purely Scottish source. 

I confess at once that the Scotch cannot 
relish certain kinds of humour — cannot rel- 
ish banter and plays upon words, all the 
small beer and small fry of humour, an 
more than the Engliah can relish Preach 
esprit. The Scotch detest the manufactured 
wit which during the last twenty years has 
become so fashionable, and they find a 
comic periodical, with its antics and gri- 

_Mmaces and slang, and Cockney jokes and 
Cockney rhymes, very ghastly indeed. They 
like a huge meal of the jovial and the jocu- 
lar, and not teas cuutiile of smirk and smut 

and twaddle. However, it pleases Cock- 


ney scribes to say that the Scotch have no 
wit and humour ; and as the Cockney scribes 
are very important personages in their own 
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eyes, we are bound to believe them. There 
has not, indeed, for ages, been any real 
quarrel between the English and the Scotch ; 
but the narrow Scotch provincial spirit and 
the impudence and flippancy of the Cockney 
scribes are perpetually at war. 

No Scotchman, who is both just and gen- 
erous, does not gladly confess that Scotland 
owes infinitely more to England than Eng- 
land does to Scotland. I speak not now 
of the union of the two nations under one 
sceptre, and of the simply material advan- 
tages thence flowing to the smaller and 
poorer country ; I allude to spiritual and in- 
tellectual treasures. If Scotland has given 
a hundred fold to England, Enyland has 
given a thousand fold, nay, ten thousand 
fold, to Scotland. We have had no men in 
Scotland equal to the Englishmen of the 
Elizabethan period —those men of antique 
mould who yet shone with a modern beauty. 
In Scotland we have had no great artists, 
no great actors; and John Home, with his 
Douglas, is almost our solitary ciramatist. 
But if Scotland had possessed the breadth 
and bounteousness of England, it could have 
been of no use to England. It is impulse 
which the Scotchman flings into the bosom 
of English sluggishness. An impulse rush- 
ing from Scotland two centuries ago began 
the mightiest of English revolutions, and 
left, as the trace of its advent and presence, 
hundreds of Presbyterian congregations. An 
impulse rushing from Scotland in the shape 
of the two Jacobite rebellions enormously 
helped to consolidate the British empire. 
An impulse rushing from’ Scotland in the 
shape of James Watt began a new era of 
British industrialism. An impulse rushin 
from Scotland in the shape of Adam Smit 
declared the theory and prepared the prac- 
tice of the most salutary commercial free- 
dom. An impulse rushing from Scotland in 
the shape of David Hume moulded and modi- 
ified the whole of English, the whole of mod- 
ern philosophy ; and Thomas Reid, Dugald 
Stuart, Thomas Brown, and lastly, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, have all left their mark on 
English, on Europeanthought. Fora hun- 
dred years England can scarcely be said to 
have had any philosophers worthy of the 
name who were not Scotch, or of Scotch 
origin, including ‘James Pringle Ferrier, 
James Mill, and John Stuart Mill. The 
Scotch philosophers are not very profound, 
nor very original, but they are exceedingly 
acute, and the acutest of them all was 
David Hume. 

It was from Scotland, from her Jacobite 
and other ballads and songs, and above all, 
from the wondrous outpourings of the Ayr- 
shire ploughman’s genius, that the transfor- 
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mation of English literature came, which 
was carried to D emper 5 by Byron and 
Scott. Though Blair and Lord Kames may 
not be thought much of as critics now, yet 
they were excellent heralds of a philosophy 
of criticism. The greatest judge that ever 
sat on the English bench was Lord Mans- 
field, a Scotchman; and it was perhaps 
Lord Mansfield who made the English bench 
such a noble representative of justice. The 
goo leader that ever appeared at the 
nglish bar, Erskine, was a Scotchman; 
and how much of its renewed life did the 
English bar owe to Erskine? There were 
no reviews worthy of the name till the Zdin- 
burgh Review, no magazines worthy of the 
name till Blackwood’s Magazine started in- 
to existence. The Edinburgh Review still 
holds its own, and Blackwood’s Magazine 
still occupies a foremost place. 

How dead the pulpit was, till, first, 
Thomas Chalmers, and then Edward Irving 
restored to it its pristine supremacy! And 
when,— more recently, the pulpit needed 
rejuvenescence,— Robertson, of Brighton, 
who had a Scottish name, and Scottish 
blood, and Scottish earnestness, performed 
the task. How Macaulay aided in leaven- 
ing and fashioning our contemporary litera- 
ture, you all know. Macaulay was the son 
of a Scotchman, the grandson of a Scottish 
clergyman. What Ruskin has been as a 
critic on Art, you all know; Ruskin is a 
Scotchman’s son. What Thomas Hood was, 
as a humorist, a poet, a passionate cham- 
of the poor, you likewise know. Thomas 

ood was a Scotchman’s son, and received 
the chief part of his education in Scotland. 
From the Orkney Islands came the father 
of Washington Irving, the first American 
who really wrote so well as to gain the posi- 
tion of a classic. Far be it from me to say 
that Scotland did everything. I merely 
wish to say that it did much; that it was 
eminently what I have called it, a vitalizer. 
My claims for Scotland are modest enough, 
and have nothing in common with a vulgar 
and noisy provincialism. The relation of 
Scotland toward England merges into the 
large question of centralization and decen- 
tralization, and their kindred. 'Whatsoever 
is a beautiful birth from nature, we should 
not mutilate. Often the talk about culture 
and civilization, and centralization, and the 
rest of it, is very empty talk. I should like 
te see the English empire possessing a far 
more intense unity than it now possesses, 
but a unity arising, not from uniformity, 
but from multiplicity, and as far removed 
as possible from the dead level of France. 
All social and political evolution should 
keep as remote as possible from theories 
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and theorists: but it should idealize as 
much as nature idealizes. Hence the Eng- 
lish fashion is the right fashion of social and 
political wth, and the French is the 
wrong. As long as unity is intensified, and 
in order that it may intensified, we 
should have infinite variety,— natural vari- 
ety. The evil of revolutions is far less in 
the misery they cause than therein: that by 
them the infinite variety, the natural variety, 
is swept away. Into Ireland, for example, 
you could, by peaceful or by violent means, 
introduce a far more solid, sedate, and plod- 
ding race. But would this compensate for 
the poetry which the Irishman carries, as 
atmosphere and rainbow with him? 

Now, in discoursing on Scottish character- 
istics, I have not been actuated by the child- 
ish desire of proving that Scotland is the 
Garden of Eden. Iam a thorough Scotch- 
man,— full of Scotch prejudices, and by no 
means free from Scotch superstitions. But 
I trust I have not the slightest tincture or 
taint of Scottish provincialism. Bayle said 
that the perfection of a history was that of 
being disagreeable to all sects : — and if the 
perfection of a lecture is that of being disa- 
greeable to every one present, I am sure | 
am more. likely to succeed than any man I 
know. Still, 1 have a very definite idea, 
and I have a logic of my own. A German 
author once wrote two quarto volumes on 
an ancient inkstand. If I were to do the 
same I should have the inkstand before me ; 
but I should have in my mind’s eye an ideal 
inkstand, too. On the one hand, I detest 
many things in my countrymen, the Scotch ; 
on the other, I see many things in my coun- 
trymen, the Scotch, which it would be well 
for the English if they discerned and appre- 
ciated. When I hear a vulgar Scotchman 
talking nonsense about Scotland, I am in- 
clined to strangle him;—when I hear a 
voluble Cockney scribe sputtering idiocies 
about Scotland, I feel A pe inclined to 
strangle him. 

The most self-seeking men, the vulgarest 
men, the wickedest men I have ever known 
were Scotchmen: the men of the tenderest 
heart, of the most generous nature I have 
ever known were likewise Scotchmen. 
What then am I to love, and what am I to 
hate? The Scotchman is height, without 
depth or breadth ; the Englishman is breadth 
without depth or height. Every Scotchman 
has a character ; few Englishmen have. The 
Scotch move in masses because each indi- 
vidual atom has a conscious and sympathetic 
consanguinity with the atom near it; the 
English move in masses —because Bill 
would rather go with Jim and Bet than with 
Joe and Sal. But the Englishman is incow- 
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arably the larger and rounder mass — is in 

imself a planetary system, while the Scotch- 
man is only a planet or a comet. Breadth 
is more than mere height ; though the ideal 
man and the ideal nation should combine 
height, breadth, and depth. But, as the 
Englishman has breadth and the Scotchman 
height, the depth may come from the mar- 
riage of the Scotchman’s height and the Eng- 
lishman’s breadth with the depth of the far 
East. The worst thing is — that the Eng- 
lish are disposed, from being so very broad, 
to sit still. The Scotchman therefore comes 
and disturbs their luxury as sedentary ani- 
mals. 

Some twenty years ago, General Tom 
Thumb and the famous singer, Lablache, 
lodged in the same hotel in Paris. Labla- 
che had a French father, an Irish mother ; 
he was born at Naples, and he died when 
humming a favourite English air. Life to 
him was a banquet, and fun revelled on his 
lips, and danced in his eye and in his veins. 

e occupied one floor of the hotel, General 
Tom Thumb occupied the floor immediately 
above it. One day a visitor to Tom Thumb 
was introduced into the room where the 
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ponderous and portly Lablache was sitting: 
‘I thought you were a little fellow!’ said 
the visitor, who had never seen Tom Thumb. 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Lablache; ‘but when one 
is at home, one takes one’s ease, one ex- 
pands.’ Now, England is a sort of exag- 
gerated Lablache; it takes its ease, it ex- 
pands ; but it forgets that it may sit so long, 
taking its ease and expanding, that it can- 
not rise. Bless then the Scotchman and 
the Irishman who compel the English- 
man to stand up, to walk, and even to run. 
If the Englishman, wishing to be polite, 
said to the Scotchman and the Irishman, as 
was once said to certain small angels who 
were all head and wings: ‘ Take a seat, 
gentlemen,’ they might reply, as the small 
angels replied, ‘We have not wherewith.’ 
They are obliged to go on flying, rejoicing 
that they have heads and wings, wherewith, 
if they can do no other effective work, they 
can at least rouse from his slumbers the 
sluggish giant, the Englishman. Let the 
slumbering giant be grateful instead of an- 
gry, and let him start up in his massiveness 
and majesty, and conquer the world. 





I rTuink we might have a triumph over the 
French in a small matter of expression; and it 
is rare that we can have any such triumphs. 
There is the proverb, ‘‘ Il y a fagots et fagots :”” 
a proverb which has become gne of the most 
frequently used in modern times, as expressing 
nominal similarity and substantial difference. 
But the words are surely very ill-chosen. One 
bundle of sticks is really very like another 
bundle of sticks. But suppose we were to 
change it in this way: ‘* There are kisses and 
kisses.”? Then you would have something of 
which the name was the same, but the substance 
very different. There is the kiss of custom, the 
kiss of respect, the kiss of duty, the pre-conjugal 
kiss, the conjugal kiss, the filial kiss, the playful 
kiss —as when the grandfather is found, with- 
out any intention of course on his part, directly 
under the misletoe-bough — the kiss of betrayal, 
and the kiss of passionate devotion, of which the 
poet says : — 

« A man had given all earthly bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 


To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


Then, too, these different classes of kisses are 
strangely intermingled, as when, for instance, 
an old and attached minister, upon some formal 
occasion, kisses the hand of his sovereign, but 
yet expresses in that kiss his reverent, fond, and 
abiding attachment—a Burleigh kissing, on 





receiving some wand of office or some mark of 
favour, the hand of Queen Elizabeth. 

You cannot find any two things in which 
there may be so much outward resemblance, 
and at the same time so much inward difference, 
asin two kisses. If you were to say, ‘* There 
are houses and houses,’’— well, there is con- 
siderable difference in houses; but, for the most 
part, there is a similar inconvenience and a 
similar want of skill and adaptation to be found 
in the mansion in Belgravia as in the suburban 
semi-detached residence. Yes, I think the rest 
of the world would admit that, if we were to 
turn, ‘* Il y a fagots et fagots,’’ into ‘* There 
are kisses and kisses,’’ we should have made a 
translation that far exceeds the original in force 
and meaning, as much indeed as Dryden exceeds 
Horace, here and there, in his rendering of 
some Horatian Ode. 

Author of Friends in Council. 


Ir is very significant to observe in speeches 
delivered in parliament, that the greatest orators 
speaking on the most interesting subjects, can- 
not keep up the interest and attention of their 
audience the moment that they begin to read out 
a quotation. What an argument this is for ex- 
temporary preaching! 

Author of Friends in Council. 
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From The Saturday Review, March 20. 
THE POWER OF THE MIND TO RESIST 
KNOWLEDGE. 


IGNORANCE is a very favourite topic; we 
charge ourselves, our friends, our enemies 
with it, as a ready and stereotyped accusa- 
tion; but it may be doubted whether it is 
attributed as often as it ought to be to the 
mind’s active energies. Not only should 
all of us know more if we learned more — if 
we applied our minds more sedulously, if 
we conquered our indolence, if we roused 
our dormant powers — but we should know 
indefinitely more if we did not treat knowl- 
edge as an enemy, if we did not resist its 
inroads. The power of the human mind to 
resist knowledge is not duly considered in 
treating the subject. We are so used to the 
result that we do not sufficiently note the 
cause. As regards a good deal of the ignor- 
ance that is in and about us, the difficulty 
is to discover how men contrive not to know ; 
and we observe that a very resolute will 
must have been at work. We do not see 
that any effort whatever would have been 
needed to take in certain ideas. An ordi- 
narily intelligent mind that was not pre- 
occupied could not help receiving them — 
as, for instance, the forms and qualities of 
objects continually before our eyes, or 
simple facts stated within our hearing; 
rather, the effort must have been applied to 
shut them out, to prevent thought and 
reason exercising themselves upon them. 
We often fail to do justice to our own clever- 
ness. In fact, men and women can always 
learn what they honestly want to know — 
what they want to know in preference to 
other indulgences. 

All people receive willingly congenial 
knowledge; what they reject is either that 
which finds no place for its reception, or 
that which is unwelcome at the time from 
the mind’s being otherwise occupied, 
whether by another train of thought or in 
the agreeable pursuit of fancy. e do not 
of course mean imagination at work in any 
laborious sense, but a devious, aimless self- 
abandonment to every suggestion that comes 
uppermost. Minds given to reverie are not 
passively, but actively, averse to knowledge ; 
anything that interferes with the promptings 
of the moment, that arrests thought, that 
lays some force upon inclination, is repulsed 
instinctively as an enemy. It is astonishing 
how this enmity to ideas grows with indul- 
gence, till it is next to impossible to find a 

lace for facts, opinions, thoughts, or specu- 

ation in any sense that demands the faintest 
effort — in a word, for whatever threatens 
to arrest the trumpery procession of vague 
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images. In such a state of the faculties 
nothing interests a man that has not some 
personal relation; nothing can be received 
that is new or so far abstract that it cannot 
be turned on the spot into a question of self. 
Of course an all-absorbing pursuit may 

ossess the mind like reverie. No one can 

o great things in science or art without 
his mind being occupied to the forcible ex- 
clusion of uncongenial knowledge. But 
laziness and folly have more abstractions 
than thought and genius, and hug their 
lucubrations with a more resolute clutch. 
The man who is pleasantly engaged on the 
oft-conned problem of how to keep a horse, 
or when and where he is to make his first 
speech, or otherwise show himself a fine 
fellow, or in planning schemes of amuse- 
ment, or reckoning up his expenses and 
means of defraying them, or his chances of 
inheritance, is quite as steadily opposed to a 
bit of information that has no relation to 
any of these questions as if it sought to 
thrust itself into the midst of profounder 
speculations. ‘ 

It is easy to perceive that to some young 
people the whole world of thought is a 
blank, that it excites in them fuelings of 
positive repulsion and abhorrence ; and if 
this be so in youth, there is little chance 
that mere growth in years will bring about 
any change that shall effect a reconcilia.con. 
If men are to think to gny purpose, they 
must learn to think when young. but, we 
repeat, it is not native power that is want- 
ing. Take the girl whose head is full of 
dress, and who is always contriving how to 
set herself off to what she thinks the best 
advantage. So long as this taste is minis- 
tered to, her attention is alive, her appre- 
hension is quick, her fancy suggestive. She 
is clever, receptive, laborious. She can 
take in the most complex description, she 
can picture to herself the most elaborate 
effects. She is imbibing new ideas every 
moment; she is apt, open, liberal, industri- 
ous; she is in the state to learn a science 
or a language, chronology or chemistry. 
What she is doing is only less difficult than 
graver studies because it is more congenial. 
To detect real from false, to appraise a 
fabric to a nicety, to take in at a glance a 
thousand details, are feats of the intellect 
not less remarkable in their nature than 
those of the naturalist who knows the note 
and flight of birds, and the habits of in- 
sects. Set him upon the young girl’s pur- 
suits which are her pastime, and he will be 
as unteachable and reluctant as she will 
probably show herself towards his studies ; 
and for the same reason — unteachable be- 
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cause reluctant. It is the wish to know, 
not the power to learn, which is the desider- 
atum. 

There can be no more irksome task to 
many minds than to address themselves to 
subjects which require from them some ac- 
curacy of information. This is one of the 
reasons why questiuns are often intolerable. 
They awaken people to the fact that they 
know nothing ; which matters little so long 
as they themselves are the only losers, for if 
they know nothing it is because they preferred 
to know nothing; and exposure is always a 
nuisance. Many persons who travel guard 
themselves jealously against the acquisition 
of new ideas ; they are so tiring ; they seem 
to stretch the mind hither and thither out of 
all its bearings. ‘*Oh for a shop window!” 
they seem to cry, in the midst of museums 
and galleries, ‘‘ for something familiar, some 
link between myself and what I see.” 
Everybody knows this feeling more or less ; 
it is a revolt against new knowledge, a taking 
refuge in our weaker selves, which is perfectly 
justifiable in its degree. Certainly inquir- 
ing minds are apt to be bores; people that 
will pursue and get to the bottom of subjects 
are great disturbers of the peace, unless this 
curiosity on their part is qualified by more 
sympathy than commonly belongs to it. It 
is well to tell children, ‘‘ Never submit to 
be ignorant when you have knowledge at 
your elbow”; but ™ is an axiom which re- 
quires modification in general society, 
where, as we have said, few persons are 
ignorant in an exceptional degree unless 
because they like it. These mpeg ought 
to know that most people like to think as 
little as they are compelled to think; that 
to fix or nail the mind on a subject is utterly 
alien to many an intelligence which is bright 
and active enough in its own groove; and 
they should be tender in obtruding their 
useful, instructive, and important topics 
upon reluctant yet ashamed ears. As zeal- 
ous, restless inquirers after truth, they may, 
with Locke, consider it a fair question how 
far these enemies of learning are, in knowl- 
edge and intellectual faculties, superior to 
a cockle or an oyster; but they should spare 
the feelings of their weaker fellow-creatures. 
The oe which we are all too prone to 
give to knowledge thrust upon us is that 
which a party of gossips might give to the 
invasion of a charitable or literary deputa- 
tion. The people may be worthy folks in 
their way, their talk full of information or 
of utility to their neighbours; but what an 
interruption! and how willingly do the in- 
vaded see them depart, that they may 
relapse and unbead on the instant into the 
familiar trivialities ! 
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It is a sufficient reason to a great many 
people not to acquire new ideas, that they 
are new. ‘‘I know nothing about that” 
means, ‘‘ I am steadfastly resolved never to 
know anything about it.” Even when their 
interests are involved, the strangeness and 
horror of novelty carries the day. A 
mother, for example, has a son at school or 
college, yet the whole phraseology of school 
and college life remains to the end mere 
Greek to her. Little-go, moderations, class 
lists and what not, her mind is a chaos to 
them all; and because women do not play 
cricket, just as they do not yet go to col- 
lege, the rules and machinery of that game 
are in like manner unattainable by the female 
mind. As an instance of feminine power to 
resist knowledge, we were struck the other 
day by a description of a High-Church par- 
son in Good Words, betraying an ignorance 
which we must regard as the more signal 
and remarkable considering the amount of 
dignified clerical teaching brought to bear 
on that favoured periodical. The lady 


‘draws the portrait of the Rev. Tobias 


Choake, who fasted on Fridays and Saints’ 
days, advocated auricular confession, and 
was suspected of wearing a hair-shirt. This 
lady has lived through Oxford, Anglican, 
and Ritualistic movements to no better pur- 
pose than actually to suppose that the lead- 
ers of these parties regard Saints’ days not 
as feasts, but fasts—a case of scarcely 
less singular deadness to importunate 
knowledge in one line than was that quoted 
by Southey of the Liverpool merchant in 
another, who wrote to his bookseller for 
Milton’s, Shakespeare’s, and Dryden’s 
works, and if any of those fellows wrote 
anything new, he was to send it as it came 
out. In both cases alike it is impossible 
that the truth should not have often enough 
sued for admission at eye and ear, only it 
was let slip at the time as being without in- 
terest to the nonrecipient. 

Many persons have the faculty of refusing 
and rejecting all knowledge that goes against 
their prejudices or inclinations. It is per- 
fectly useless to enlighten them; they pre- 
fer a fog, and have a chemical faculty which 
reproduces it after every attempt to clear it 
away. Thus Dr. Manning has asserted that 
the Church of England cannot be what she 
claims to be, because there is so much infi- 
delity among the English laity — an argu- 
ment that requires him to ignore the fact of 
infidelity in France, Spain, and Italy. The 
wend of non-admissions generally which 

elongs to his school is based upon this 


chosen and wilful ignorance. We may per- 


ceive indeed how very valuable this power 
of rejecting knowledge must be to all who 
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have a strong line to take, and a theory to| years, he was fouud in entire ignorance of 


inculcate. Lacordaire, advocating the res- 
toration of the monastic orders, quotes a 
saying of Napoleon that he did not fear the 
Spanish because ‘It is a nation fashioned 


by monks; and all monks are cowards.” | gro 


**And at the foot of the Pyrenees,” cries 
the preacher, ‘‘ he found Christians formed 
by monks; and his warriors who used to 
say that from the Pyrenees to the Baltic 
they had met nothing but children, con- 
fessed, in language both military and ener- 
getic, that they were more than men, that it 
was a war of giants. Spain had the signal 
honour of being the primary cause of that 
man’s rain.” it suited the orator not to 
know that, in so far as Spain caused Na- 
poleon’s ruin, it was by bringing him in 
contact with a nation not formed by monks ; 
and Lacordaire was no doubt able really to 
exclude ‘this fact from his consciousness. 
And even where no principle is involved, 
that inobservance which is the reproach of 
commonplace ordinary sinners is the glory 
of some saints, of one of whom we are 


told that, after living in his cell some forty 








its form, colour, and furnishing. 
There are, we suspect, in all minds desert 
laces not capable of cultivation, where 
owledge, fact, and inference will not 
Ww. Gertainly, in spite of all we have 
said, there is a respect felt for persons 
possessing any accurate knowledge which 
would be disproportioned but for this ad- 
mission. But, allowing this, the marvel re- 
mains that so much of what it would seem 
easier to receive than to reject remains un- 
known. Perhaps a good time is coming 
when accuracy — without which knowledge 
does not deserve the name — will be a more 
common virtue than it is now. In the 
meanwhile it must be confessed that our 
preference for the society of one fellow- 
creature over another is not ruled by this 
scale, and that we have passed some of our 
liveliest hours with persons whom we would 
no more subject to any critical examination 
whatever—even on those subjects which are 
so familiar and within reach that it would 
seem an effort of ingenuity to be ignorant 
of them — than we would covet such an in- 
vestigation for our selves. 





Tue Suez Canat.—One more stage, says the 
Times (March 20), in the p towards 
completion of the Suez Canal has to be recorded. 
On Thursday, the 18th of the present month, 
the waters of the Mediterranean were admitted 
into the Bitter Lakes with perfect success, in 
the presence of the Viceroy of Egypt and a nu- 
merous company. One of the chief mechanical 
difficulties of the undertaking has thus been sur- 
mounted, and there can be no doubt that ina 
short time the canal will be open, at least for 
vessels of a certain tonnage, the whole length 
from Port Said to Suez. Those who have taken 
an interest in the canal may remember that in 
August, 1867, an official statement was made of 
the condition and prospects of the works. The 
completion of the canal was fixed for the latter 
part of the present year, 1869. The canal had 
attained its full breadth of 100 métres from the 
Mediterranean to Lake Timsah, and would be at 
once continued onward to the place called Sera- 
peum and the Bitter Lakes. This part of the 
promise has been duly fulfilled, and already, in 
the spring of 1869, the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean are flowing into these lakes, or rather salt 
marshes, which they will take many weeks to 
fill. The remainder of the excavation does not 
present any remarkable difficulty, and we may 
therefore consider that the work will be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time and opened to 
the ships of the world. 











s 

Proressor Agassiz has given a new impulse 
to fish culture in America by announcing his be- 
lief that fish as food feeds the brain, is a re- 
storative of weakened cerebral functions, and 
adds to the intellectual powers generally. He 
has also stated that the drinking of water in 
limestone regions enlarges the skeleton. As 
Father Noyes has declared that his community 
at Oneida intends to direct attention to the 
breeding of better specimens of the genus homo, 
being dissatisfied that cattle should monopolize 
the advantages of scientific culture, he, at least, 
is not likely to neglect the hints of the Swiss 
professor. Pall Mall Gazette. 





OssERvVE & dog ora cat turning and twist- 
ing about, and perhaps beating with its paws 
before it can make up its mind to lie down even 
upon the softest cushion. This, naturalists tell 
us, is a reminiscence of its former state when a 
wild animal, and when it had to make its bed 
for itself. Thousands of years of domesticity 
have not obliterated this habit derived from its 
ancestors, the dwellers in the forest. See the 
force of ancestry. There is doubtless the same 
thing to be seen in the ways and habits of men; 
and probably his most distant ancestors still live, 
in some extent, in each individual man. 

Author of Friends in Council. 

















THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT IN EDEN. 


ASTRANGE spirit, meanwhile, made its ap- 
pearance at Villa Eden. It was kept in con- 
cealment, and yet had nothing spectral; it 
was bright and luminous, and yet produced 
a great hurly-burly. 

he morning after the departure of Eric’s 
mother, Roland had gone to the vine-cov- 
ered cottage, to get a book out of the library 
for Eric. With the simple desire of seeing 
how it looked now the Mother was away, he 
had entered the open door of her room. An 
open book was lying upon the table, and on 
the fly-leaf there was written in English : To 
my friend Dournay — Theodore Parker. 

Roland was startled. This is the man, 
then, whom the Mother had spoken of as a 
saint a few days ago, and whom he was to 
get acquainted with by and by. He took 
the book and secreted it. 

At noon, he asked permission to go and 
see Claus, and it was given. Eric remained 
at home, for he wanted to finish a letter to 
Professor Einsiedel that he had begun some 
time ago. But Roland did not go to see 
Claus ; he sat down under the lofty willows 
by the river-bank, steadily reading, with oc- 
casional glances at the stream. 

What does this mean? Here is a cham- 
pion, an inspired one, a God-revering 
champion, fighting for civilization and 
against slavery. He ‘read of a man, whose 
name was John Brown, who was hanged 
on the gallows at Harper’s Ferry for his 
attempts to abolish slavery. He read 
and learned how Parker had prophesied a 
mighty struggle ; and these words fell into 
the youth’s soul like a spark of fire: ‘* All 
the great charters of humanity are written 
in blood.” 

He read on and on, until he could see 
no longer for the darkness. And now it 
occurred to him that he had meant to call 
upon Claus, and he hurried towards the vil- 
lage. 

Eric met him as he was going, and was 
very angry at being deceived. 

** Where have you been? ” asked Eric. 

‘¢ With this man ;” handing Eric the book. 

Roland had eaten forbidden fruit from 
the tree of knowledge, and Eric was sur- 
prised to see how deep an impression had 
been made upon the youth. A new and 
difficult task was before him, to keep the 
youth from saying anything in his father’s 
presence. 

‘Who is Brown?” inquired Roland. 
‘**Can you tell me about him?” 

Eric told him. He narrated the martyr’s 
history, and dwelt with emphasis on the 

LIVING AGE. vot. xur. 546 
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fact, that even in our day life is offered as 
a sacrifice, and that a pure self-surrender 
raises to the sublime even the man wearing 
a captain’s gay uniform of the present day. 
He wanted to show, incidentally, that the 
costume of every age and every condition 
in life could be the symbolic expression of 
the highest greatness; but Roland did not 
go along with him, and he had the appar- 
ently difficult task of justifying, or, at least, 
of explaining the position of Sonnenkamp, 
who had incontrovertibly taken the oppo- 
site side. 

** Yes, yes,” exclaimed Roland; ‘‘ now I 
remember you said, when we were with the 
Russian at Wolfsgarten, ‘You could not 
imagine that a white boy and a negro boy 
could be comrades.’ Are you, too, a friend 
of slavery?” 

Eric tried to explain his meaning; and, 
while striving to reconcile the difference, he 
was pleased to notice how open the youth's 
soul was to every impression, and how te- 
naciously it clung to things spoken of only 
in a cursory and incidental way. 

Eric sat with Roland until it was very 
late; he was obliged to satisfy his ingenu- 
ous mind, and this was almost the hardest 
task that had ever been laid upon him. The 
youth was to be made to perceive that there 
was another way of considering the ques- 
tion, one that regarded slavery as justifiable 
and a righteous necessity ; he was never to 
let his father know that he considered him 
in the wrong, and that he had happened to 
become acquainted, through the Professorin, 
with a spirit that ought not to have been 
conjured up in this house. Eric called to 
mind his mother, who had admonished him, 
with reason, that he was to adopt that 
course of instruction for Roland which was 
necessary, and not that which the youth him- 
self preferred. Circumstances now rendered 
it necessary to follow only that track which 
the youth had entered upon for himself. It 
was a matter of rejoicing that he had of 
himself struck out the path; it was just 
what all education proposed: and now was 
he to turn aside from this track, and to 
shatter in pieces the abiding fundamental 
principle, Thou shalt, and thou shalt not ? 

‘Tt seems to me like a dream,” Roland 
went on to say; ‘‘ a great negro once held 
me in his arms;I remember distinctly all 
about him ; I remember his woolly hair, and 
how I pulled him by it; his face was smooth, 
without any beard at all.” 

‘The negroes have no growth of beard,” 
added Eric, and the youth continued, dream- 
ily: — 

“**T have been carried by negroes —by 
negroes.” 
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He continued to repeat the word in a 
lower and lower tone, and then became si- 
lent. Suddenly he passed his hand over his 
brow, and asked, — 

** Are the people who are slaves fond of 
their children? Do you know any song 
they sing?” 

Eric had very little to say in reply. Ro- 
land wanted to know how all the ancient 
nations regarded slavery. Eric could give 
him only a superficial statement; he pro- 
ceeded to open his letter to Professor 
Einsiedel, and requested that he would tell 
him what books treated upon the subject of 
slavery among the Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
and especially the ancient Germans. 

When Roland was at last ready to go to 
bed, he produced Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
placed it beside Theodore Parker. 

** T would like to imagine,” he said, ‘* how 
they would regard one another, if they stood 
side by side. I fancy Thomas a Kempis to 
be an extremely devout, refined monk; 
and when I imagine Theodore Parker, I 
think of him as a grandson or great grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin.” 

Eric was more and more amazed, for he 
saw how deeply Roland had thought about 
them both. 

Thomas 4 Kempis makes men recluses, 
leads them continually into themselves, and 
then above the human world; Parker also 
leads men into themselves, but afterwards 
out of themselves and into the world 
around them. 

When Roland and Eric went, the next 
day, to post the letter to Professor Einsie- 
del, they saw the boat coming up the river, 
on which were the Mother and Sonnenkamp. 
They made a signal, and repaired to the 
landing. Roland was astonisked that Man- 
na had not come with them, for his father 
had promised to bring her. Sonnenkamp 
went on in advance with Eric, and asked 
after the household. He seemed in a very 
bad humor. 

Roland detained the Mother, and when 
the others were out of hearing, he asked 
her : — 

**Did Manna tell you too that she was 
an Iphigenia ? ” 

**No. What did she mean by that?” 

**T don’t know.” 

The Mother pressed her lips together; 
she had some idea of what she meant; she 
understood her lamentation, and her thank- 
fulness to God, for having called her to en- 
dure the extreme of woe. She inquired 
about the connection in which the expres- 
sion had been used, but Roland interrupted 
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her by telling her that he had read the 
book which she had forgotten. 

The Mother was startled, but felt more 
at ease when Roland related to her that 
Eric had set him right in the matter, and 
that he himself would be sure to keep the 
secret. 

Nevertheless, she was deeply troubled, 
on reaching the villa, at having brought 
hither a spirit which could not dwell under 
the roof. The freedom of her soul was 
taken away, for that which she had kept in 
concealment had now begun to exert an in- 
fluence openly. It was no longer subject 
to her control, and it might suddenly appear 
in a frightful and perplexing form. 

Frau Ceres was sick again. Friiulein 
Perini could not be spared a moment, and 
sent her thanks for the kindly greeting of 
the Professorin and Sonnenkamp. 

Like a child who is always bright and 
cheerful, always living in the present mo- 
ment, disturbed by no confusion, and no 
subtleties of thought, — so oa the 
Major, and every one took delight in his 
steadfast and natural equability. He thought 
it was well that Manna had not returned 
now; when the castle was completed, it 
would be just the nicest thing: out of the 
convent into the castle. He should be glad 
when they were all together again; he 
couldn’t stand this everlasting starting off 
and bursting away from each other like a 
bomb-shell; there wasn’t a better and finer 
place than right here in the country, and 
they couldn’t get anywhere more than sky, 
and water, and mountains, and trees. 

The Major cheered up the company, who 
were sitting at the tea-table in a strangely 
absent mood. The Professorin afterwards 
accompanied him home. She sat talking 
with Friiulein Milch until it was quite late, 
and appointed her as first assistant in the 
charitable organization. She seemed ex- 
actly fitted for it, as she knew everybody and 
everybody’s circumstances, She desired 
that, for the first thing, a dozen sewing 
machines should be distributed in the sur- 
rounding villages; she would herself teach 
the women and girls how to use them. 

The Major and Fraulein Milch accompa- 
nied the Mother back to the villa by star- 
light. She was refreshed and strengthened. 
Her soul was peaceful, and a saying of Goe- 
the’s seemed to be sounding within her : — 
‘* Thou canst not perceive what thou art by 
reflection, but only by seeking to perform 
thy dut 

She 


» 9 
had a work before her that would 
uplift her and the whole neighborhood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A NEW DOOR IN THE WALL. 


Tue Professor's widow accompanied the 
Doctor for several days in his professional 
rounds. She obtained in this way, by di- 
- observation, an insight into the country 
ife. 

She laid before Sonnenkamp a plan ma- 
tured by herself and Friiulein Milch, which 
he very readily assented to, especially that 
part relating to the furnishing of sewing 
machines. Besides being an American 
‘* institution,” this would create a good deal 
of talk. He made a trip to the capital 
himself, and bought the machines. 

He took great pleasure in hearing the 
widow speak of the satisfaction she derived 
from having the ability to do so much good, 
formerly Rooms the Princess, and now 
through Herr Sonnenkamp. 

‘*How does it happen,” he inquired of 
her, ‘* that the poor, or the comparatively 
poor, are united together so much more 
closely than the rich? ” 

- Phase never reflected upon the matter,” 


she replied with an embarrassed smile, ‘‘ but 
if I should now express an opinion upon it, 
I should say, that the rich man = to his 


roperty, and is obliged to think of himself; 

ne can’t do otherwise. He is not permitted 
to survey the lot of others; his soul, his 
eye, if I may use the expression, does not 
have the beseeching glance of him who sits 
forlorn by the wayside. But the poor man 
is hoping, waiting; he has nothing but a 
bundle in his hands, or probably nothin 
but his empty hands; he is independent o 
others, and dependent on them too.” 

Sonnenkamp was very eloquent in praise 
of this considerate, indulgent view, as he 
termed it; and the Professorin was delight- 
ed with the polite manner and the delicacy 
of this man, apparently so bad and selfish. 

‘* Perhaps,” she continued, blushing deep- 
ly, ‘‘ perhaps we might take an illustration 
from the animal world.” 

‘In what way ?” 

She was silent, and only replied after 
Sonnenkamp had repeated the question :— 

**T will give you my thought, crude as it 
is. I was thinking of the beasts of prey 
who live singly; and wolves only herd to- 
gether when there is some common booty to 
be got, the rest of the time, each living by 
himself. The herbivorous animals, on the 
contrary, live together in herds, and afford 
a common protection.” 

She interrupted herself smiling, and then 
continued :— 

**My wisdom is of yesterday, and it is not 
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worth very much. The field-guard, Claus, 
told me that, in autumn, the birds which feed 
upon = assemble in flocks, but those 
which live upon insects do not.” 

Sonnenkamp was very amiable. The 
Professorin added in continuation :— 

‘* But yet the granivorous birds are no 
more virtuous than the insectivorous; each 
kind lives in accordance with its own law.” 

Sonnenkamp became more and more 
charmed with the Professorin; she spread 
his table with viands which could not be im- 
ported from abroad, and which the garden 
did not supply. 

The journals, day after day, now pub- 
lished Herr Sonnenkamp’s praiseworthy en- 
deavors to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. The Cabinetsrithin came, and 
congratulated him upon the excellent result, 
adding that, according to a report from her 
husband, this noble deed of Herr Sonnen- 
kamp had been noticed in the highest quar- 
ter. 

Sonnenkamp was now exceedingly zeal- 
ous. He was anxious that there should be 
no intermission in the public notices, and 
that something should be said about him 
every day. Pranken, however, who had 
returned from his farming escapade, showed 
that it would be better to hold up a little, 
and then to come down upon the public with 
a fresh sensation. He had evidently heard 
of the good impression which the Profess- 
orin had made at the convent, and of the 
earnest exhortation to Manna; and when 
Sonnenkamp unfolded to him his plan of 
having the Professorin reside there per- 
manently, he immediately assented to it. 

A noe | was laid out from the villa to the 
vine-covered house, through the beautiful 
meadows and along the river-bank. Son- 
nenkamp invited the Professorin, on a cer- 
tain day, to accompany him into the garden, 
and all the family must go with them. 

A new gateway had been made in the 
wall which surrounded the park. Sonnen- 
kamp said that the Professorin should be the 
first one to pass through it. He gave her 
the key, and she opened the gate. She 
went through it and along the pathway, fol- 
lowed by the whole family, and Pranken 
among them. 

They proceeded to the vine-covered cot- 
tage, and the Professorin was amazed to 
find here all her household furniture, and 
the library of her husband arranged in good 
order. 

Aunt Claudine was here too; for Sonnen- 
kamp had contrived that she should be re- 
leased from Clodwig. 

Sonnenkamp introduced, with a sort of 
pride, his valet Joseph, who had made all 
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these arrangements, as a native son of the 
university. 

The Professorin expressed her thanks to 
Joseph, and shook hands with him. 

Pretty soon the Major came ; and when the 
Professorin inquired after Fraulein Milch, he 
stammeringly made an apology in her be- 
half. It was plainly wrong in his view, that 
Friulein Milch should so persistently refuse 
to go into society. 

he Professorin had not recovered from 
her amazement and satisfaction when Clod- 
wig and Bella arrived. Provision had been 
made for a cheerful repast in the garden, 
and Roland gave expression to the general 
feeling, when he said : — 

** Now I have a grandmother and an aunt, 
safe in their nest.” 

In the yee A Eric received a large 

ackage of books and a letter from Pro- 
Seon Einsiedel, and also a large sheet of 
memoranda. He commended Eric’s inten- 
tion of writing a treatise upon the idea and 
nature of slavery, as it would prove a very 
fertile theme. 

Eric put away the books, for he regarded 
it as a fortunate thing that Roland’s 
thoughts were occupied neither upon slavery 
nor free labor, nor any kindred topic, but 
with something entirely different. 

The son of the Cabinetsrithin, the cadet, 
was now at the newly acquired country-seat, 
on furlough, and he exhorted Roland to be 
diligent, so as to be able before long to en- 
ter the military school. 

Roland was now wholly bent upon enter- 
ing the highest class, at the earliest possible 
moment. He spoke of it daily to his father 
and Pranken. The father one day took him 
aside and said: — 

**My child, it is well, and I am glad 
that you are so diligent in getting fitted, 
but you will not enter—take notice, I 
show my respect for you by this communi- 
cation; I look upon you as a grown-up 
and mature man.” 

He stopped, and Roland asked, — 

‘** When is it that I am to enter?” 

‘*Come nearer, and I will whisper it to 
you; you are to enter when you are a no- 
ble.” 

‘*T a noble? and you too?” 

** Yes, all of us; and for your sake I 
must become ennobled, as you will see by 
and by. Do you feel glad at being made a 
noble ?” 

**Do you know, father, when I first be- 
gan to respect nobility ? ” 

Sonnenkamp looked at him inquiringly, 
and Roland continued :— 

** At the railroad station, where I saw a 
crazy, drunken man. Everybody showed 
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respect for him, because he was a nobleman, 
abaron. It is a great thing to be a noble- 
man.” 

Roland now gave an account of the meet- 
ing on the morning after his flight, and 
Sonnenkamp was surprised at the astonish- 
ing effect produced upon him, and at the 
lasting impression everything made. He 
now said : — 

‘*Give me your hand, as a pledge that 
you will say nothing about this to your mas- 
ter, Eric, until I shall tell him myself. On 
the word of an officer.” 

After some delay and deliberation, Roland 
gave his hand. 

His father now proceeded to explain to 
him how disagreeable it would be to enter 
the military school under a citizen’s name, 
and while there to be ennobled. 

Roland inquired why he was not to say 
anything about it to Eric. 

is father refused to tell him why, de- 
manding unconditional obedience. 

And so Roland had now a two-fold secret 
to keep, one from his father, and the other 
from Eric. The youth’s soul was distressed, 
and it found an odd expression in the ques- 
tion he once put to Eric: — 

‘* Do the negroes in their native land have 
nobles too? ” 

‘*There are no nobles in their own 
right,” replied Eric; ‘‘ individual men be- 
long to the nobility only when, and only so 
long, as others regard them as such.” 

Eric had thought that Roland's zeal for 
the military school had excluded all his 
former notions and speculations; but he 
now saw that they were still active, and had 
become connected with odd associations, 
which he could not explain to himself satis- 
factorily. But he took heed to make no 
further inquiry. 

During his furlough, the son of the Cabin- 
etsriithin was very constant in attendance 
upon the lessons given to Roland, and Son- 
nenkamp, having her sanction, proposed 
that the young cadet should leave the 
school fora time, and be instructed in com- 
pany with Roland. 

Roland was highly pleased with this plan, 
but Eric objected; and when Sonnenkamp 
stated to him that he had formerly desired 
|that Roland should have a comrade who 
{should receive instruction with him, Eric 
| found great difficulty in explaining to him 

that it was now inexpedient ; that the course 
,of instruction he had undertaken with 
| Roland was adapted exclusively to him, and 
that now any comradeship, and any refer- 
ence to another’s condition and progress, 
would be only a disturbing element. 
| Eric, by this means, alienated not only 
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Herr Sonnenkamp and the Cabinetsrithin, 
but also for a time his pupil himself, who 
was out of humor and refractory, after the 
cadet had returned to the capital. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
STEEL-TRAPS IN THE POETS’ GARDEN. 


SoNNENKAMP prided himself in growing 
the best wines; but the traditional account 
of the joyous celebration of the harvest- 
home is a mere fable. In the morning the 
mists were hanging far and wide over the 
valleys, and in the early evening they shut 
out the whole landscape. The leaves had 
fallen from the trees, and the hoar frost 
glistened on the bare twigs, when at last 
the grapes were gathered and pressed. 

The Major would not allow it to be 
thought of for a moment, that they should 
omit firing their salute; he took extreme 
satisfaction in his two comrades, Eric and 
Roland, who fired at his word of command, 
so that the three reports sounded as one. 
But this was the whole celebration of the 
merry harvest-home. 

Fires had been already made at the villa, 
and Sonnenkamp’s pride in each stove hav- 
ing its own chimney was shown to be well 
founded. But it was a truly festive occa- 
sion when the Professorin had a fire kindled 
for the first time in her sitting-room. She 
had invited Eric and Roland to be present, 
and Fraulein Milch happened to be there. 
And as they sat together before the open 
fire-place, in serene and homelike content, 
it would be hard to say precisely what it 
was that made them so cheery and peaceful. 

The Mother exhorted Eric to resume his 
habit of reading aloud, in the cosy winter 
evenings, some great poems, and he prom- 
ised to do so. fie felt that he must make 
some extra effort to dispel the coldness pro- 
duced by his refusal to receive as a pupil 
the son of the Cabinetsrathin. 

Sonnenkamp, who had an extensive hunt- 
ing-park, sent out cards inviting some per- 
sons of the best society to a hunting-party. 
Invitations also came from the neighbors, 
and Eric was able to be present with Ro- 
land at a great hunting-party as often as 
once a week. 

Roland was proud of his father’s skill in 
the chase; he was regarded by all as the 
leader, and the whole company listened 
with pleasure to his accounts of grand hunts 
in America. He had even made a short 


excursion to Algiers, and there shot a lion, 
whose skin was now under his writing-table ; 
it was meant for a sleigh-robe, but here in 
the country, a merry sleigh-ride was a rare 
thing. 
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The supper after the chase, in a large 
——— fitted up for the purpose, was 
always of the merriest sort. The Major 
was here in his element, and officiated as 
lord of the castle; he spoke of the evenings 
which Eric enlivened at Villa Eden by 
reading the ancient and modern dramas; he 
never knew before that there were so man 
fine things in the world, and that one indi- 
vidual man could make everything so plain 
merely by his voice. 

Erie had read aloud almost without ex- 
ception one evening every week. The im- 

ression made upon the hearers was various. 

he Major always sat with his hands de- 
voutly folded; Frau Ceres reclined in her 
easy-chair, occasionally opening her eyes, 
to show that she was not asleep; Fraulein 
Perini was employed with some hand-work, 
which she prosecuted steadily, exhibiting 
no emotion; the Mother and the Aunt sat 
there quietly ; Sonnenkamp had a standing 
request that they would excuse his rudeness. 
Turning to Roland, he said good-humored- 


= 


** Don't get this bad habit — don’t get in 
the way of having a stick in your hand to 
whittle.” 

And so he sat and whittled away, occa- 
sionally looking up with a fixed stare, hold- 
ing the knife in his right hand and the 
piece of wood in his left; then he would 
resume his whittling. 

Roland always seated himself opposite 
the reader, so that Eric must look en in 
the face. Often, until it was very late, 
Roland would talk with Eric about the 
wonderful things he had been listening to. 

Eric had been reading Macbcth, and he 
was glad to hear Roland say, — 

‘This Lady Macbeth could easily be 
transformed into a witch, like one of those 
who came in at the beginning.” 

Another time, when Eric had been read- 


| ing Hamlet, he was not a little surprised at 


hearing Roland say to him in the evening, 
before going to bed, — 

‘* Strange! Hamlet, in that soliloquy, 
speaks of no one returning from the other 
world, when, only a short time before, the 
spirit of his father had appeared, and he 
appears again afterwards.” 

One evening, after Eric had read Goethe’s 
Iphigenia, Roland said, — 

‘**T can’t make out at all why Manna said 
once that she was Iphigenia. If she were 
Iphigenia, I should be Orestes. I, Orestes? 
I? Why was it? Do you understand 
Manna’s meaning?” 

Eric said no. 

One evening when the Physician and the 
Priest were present, Sonnenkamp requested 
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Eric to read aloud Shakespeare’s Othello. 
Eric looked at Roland. Will not Roland 
be stirred up to fresh questioning concern- 
ing the negroes? He had no reason he 
could assign for declining, and he could 
contrive no excuse for sending Roland 
away. 

Eric commenced reading. The fulness 
and flexibility of his voice gave the requi- 
site expression to each character, and he 





preserved the proper distinction between 


reading and theatrical presentation. He 
brought out no strong colors; it was an 
artistic embodiment that allowed the out- 
lines of form to appear, but gave no color- 
ing; it was not an imitation of life, but a 
simple outline drawing of the general feat- 
ures, softened but sufficiently defined. 

The Doctor nodded to the Mother, as 
much as to say that Eric’s interpretation 
was very pleasant. 

For the first time, Frau Ceres listened 
with eager attention, without leaning back 
once during the whole evening; she con- 
tinued bent forward, and her countenance 
wore an unusual expression. 

Eric read on continuously, and when he 
was giving the close of Othello’s sorrowful 
confession of guilt, in a voice struggling 
with tears, like one resisting the inclination 
to weep, great tears ran down over the pale 
face of Frau Ceres. 

The piece was ended. 

Frau Ceres rose quickly, and requested 
the Mother to accompany her to her cham- 
ber. 

Friulein Perini and the rest of the ladies 
went away at the same time. The men 
were standing up, and only Roland remained 
sitting, as if spell-bound to the chair. 

Glancing towards the Doctor, the Major 
said, — 

‘*Tsn’t this a really wonderful man?” 

The Doctor nodded. 

The Priest had his hands folded together ; 
Sonnenkamp surveyed his whittlings, plac- 
ing them in a little pile together, just as if 
they had been gold-shavings, and even 
bending down to pick up some that had 
fallen upon the floor. Now he straightened 
himself up and asked Eric, — 

** What do you think of Desdemona’s 
guilt ?” 

** Guilt and innocence,” replied Eric, ‘* are 
not positive natural conceptions; they are 
the result of the social and moral laws of 
humanity. Nature deals only with the free 
re y of forces, and Shakespeare's plays ex- 

ibit to us only this free play of natural im- 
pulses in men and women.” 

‘*That’s true,” interrupted the priest. 
** In this work there's nothing said about re- 
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ligion, for religion would necessarily soften, 
ameliorate, and rule over the savage natures, 
conducting themselves just like natural 
forces, or rather would bring them into sub- 
jection to the higher revealed laws.” 

‘** Fine, very fine,” said Sonnenkamp, 
who was quite pale ; ‘* but permit me to ask 
the Captain to give me an answer to my 
question.” 

‘* I can answer your first question,” Eric 
rejoined, ‘‘ only in the words of our greatest 
writer on zsthetics: The poet would char- 
acterize a lion, and, in order to do it, he 
must represent him as tearing in pieces a 
lamb. The guilt of the lamb does not come 
into question at all. The lion must act in 
accordance with his nature. But I think 
that the deep tragedy of this drama lies 
hidden.” 

*¢* And what do you think it is?” 

‘** This maiden, * tech mm without moth- 
er, brother, or sister, grown up from child- 
hood among men, might love a hero, whose 
lyric, childlike nature, craving love and cling- 
ing fast to her, would make him crouch like 
a tamed lion at her feet. This submissive 
strength, renouncing no element of its wild 
energy, but, as it were, purified and exalted, 
opens the well-spring of that love which 
covers everything else with oblivion, over- 
comes the difference of race, and washes 
clean out the black color of the skin. 

** When Othello kissed her for the first 
time, she closed her eyes, and he kissed 
her on the eyes; and her eyes are closed 
not for one instant merely, but for a long 
period. But an unparalleled horror, a wild 
insanity, would be the result of this shutting 
of the eyes when Desdemona should hold 
in her arms a child, who should appear, in 
its whole exterior, strange, abhorrent to her, 
like some creature that did not belong to 
the human race. Out from her heart, 
crushed and trampled under foot, there 
must have come a shriek of agony. A child 
upon her breast, a creature so unlike her- 
self! That look, which Hegel describes as 
the highest of all that the eye can express, 
the first look of the mother upon the child, 
that first mother’s look must have killed 
Desdemona, or made her raving mad.” 

Sonnenkamp, who had all the time been 
rapidly shifting the whittlings about with 
his fingers, now threw them all upon the 
floor in a heap, and went up to Eric, hold- 
ing both hands stretched out at length. 
His huge frame trembled with emotion, as 
he cried out : — 

‘** Youare a free man, a freethinker; you 
are not to be humbugged. You are the first 
one that ever gave me a reasonable expla- 
nation of this antipathy. Yes, it’s so. The 
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nstinct of the poet is wonderfully prophetic. 
‘ Against all rules of nature!’ This is the 
expression of Desdemona’s father, and this 
is the whole solution of the problem. On 
this expression the whole turns, and every 
part is in harmony with it. The result 
must be, as it is, a product of nature. It’s 
against nature! ” 

The men who were present had never be- 
fore heard Sonnenkamp speak in this way, 
and Roland, who had been staring fixedly 
before him, looked up as if he must con- 
vince himself that it was really his father 
who was speaking. In an exultant tone, 
for he observed the effect produced upon 
them all, he continued : — 

‘* Marriage — marriage! The Romans 
understood what was meant by that. Where 
marriage is in violation of nature’s laws, 
there can be no talk of rights of humanity, 
equality of rights. Apes, with all their 
boasted reason, nothing but apes, are these 
silly preachers of humanity, who build up 
their theories and universal crotchets, with- 
out looking at the facts, and know really 
nothing of these brutes endowed with 
speech, who are not human beings, but 
everlastingly apish and malicious! Ho, ho! 
thou noble friend of humanity!” he ex- 
claimed, striding up and down the room, 
** Marry thy daughter to a nigger, do that! 
do that! Be in terror, every moment, that 
he will tear her limb from joint. Hug a 
black grandchild ! do that, noble friend of 
humanity! then come to me and harangue 
about the equality of the black and the 
white race!” 

Sonnenkamp had clenched his fists, as if 
he were clutching an antagonist by the 
throat; his eyes flashed, his lips opened, 
and his jaws snapped together Fike a tiger 
leaping upon his prey. He now suddenly 
placed his hand upon his breast, as if making 
a powerful effort to hold himself in control. 

** You, Herr Captain, and the poet, have 
taken me somewhat by surprise,” he said, 
- with a constrained smile ; and then he again 
repeated that Eric had gone to the root of 
the matter. That a white girl could not 
become the wife of a nigger was no preju- 
dice, but a law of nature. 

‘*T thank you,” he said in conclusion, 
turning once more towards Eric; ‘you 
have given me a great deal to think about.” 

The men looked at each other in aston- 
ishment, and the Doctor added, in a 


timid way very foreign from his usual man- 
ner, that he must give his assent to this on 
no oy grounds, for it was a well- 

nown fact that mixed races, in the third 
generation, became sterile. A separation 
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of the races, however, does not exclude hu- 
man rights, any more than it excluded hu- 
oo duties ; and religion laid them upon all 
alike. 

While saying this he’turned towards the 
Priest, who felt himself called upon to state 
that the negroes were susceptible of relig- 
ious conviction, and capable of receivin 
religious instruction, and that this secure 
to them the full rights of men. 

‘* Indeed ! ” exclaimed Sonnenkamp. ‘“ Is 
that the fact? Why then did not the Church 
ordain the removal of slavery ? ” 

‘* Because the Church,” replied the 
Priest quietly, ‘‘has nothing to do with 
ordaining anything of the kind. The 
Church directs itself to the human soul, 
and prepares it for the heavenly kingdom. 
In what social condition the body of man, 
the outside covering of this soul, may be, 
we have nothing to do with ordaining or 
determining. Neither slavery nor freedom 
is a hindrance to the divine life. Our Lord 
and Master called the souls of the Jews to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven whilst 
they were Roman citizens, and under sub- 
jection. He called all nations through his 
apostles, and did not stop to ask about 
their political condition and constitution. 
Our kingdom is the kingdom of souls, which 
are one and the same, whether they live in 
a republic or under a tyranny, whether 
their bodies are white or black. We are 
glad to have the body free, but it is not 
our work to make it so.” 

‘* Theodore Parker takes a different 
view,” Roland suddenly exclaimed. 

As if a bullet had whistled close to his 
ears, Sonnenkamp cried, — 

** What? Where did you find out about 
that man? Who told you about him? 
How’s this?” 

Roland trembled all over, for his father 
seized him by his shoulders and shook 
him. 

‘* Father!” he cried out in a manly 
voice, ‘‘I have a free soul too! 1 am 
your son, but my soul is free!” 

All were amazed. Nothing more would 
be said about his voice changing. 

Sonnenkamp let go his hold, his breast 
heaving up and down as he panted violently 
for breath. Suddenly he exclaimed, — 

‘*T am very glad, my son; that’s noble, 
that’s grand. Tos are real young America. 
It’s right! fine! splendid!” 

They were struck with fresh amazement. 
This sudden change of mood in Sonnen- 
kamp took all present by surprise. But he 
went on in a mild tone, — 

‘‘T am glad that you were not to be 
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frightened. You have good pluck — it’s all 
right. Now tell me where you found out 
about Parker ? ” 

Roland gave a true account of matters, 
except that he said: nothing about Parker's 
name having been mentioned by the Profes- 
sorin when they were making their calls 
in the town. 

**Why didn’t you speak of it to me?” 
asked his father. 

**T can keep a secret,” replied Roland. 
** You’ve tested me yourself on that score.” 

‘* That’s true, my son; you have justi- 
fied my confidence.” 

‘*We ought to have gone home a long 
time ago,” said the Major, and this was the 
— for the company to break up. 

he Major had never felt his heart beat 
so violently, never when stationed on some 
exposed outpost, never even in battle, as 
during the reading; and yet it beat worse, 
after the conversation had taken so threat- 
ening a turn. 

He kept shaking his big head, and 
stretching out with his hands in the air = 
recatingly and beseechingly, as if he would 
say, — 

** For heaven’s sake, drop this talk! It’s 
not good, ‘twill only do harm!” 

Then he took another look at Sonnen- 
kamp, shrugging up his shoulders. ‘‘ What 
does the man mean,” he thought, ‘‘ by talking 
to us in this style! We wouldn't put a 
hair in his path; what’s the use of stirring 
us up in this matter! Oh, Friulein Milch 
had the right of it, when she urged him to 
stay at home to-day. 

How comfortable it would be to be sitting 
in the arm-chair, in which Laadi is now 
lying! And one might have been asleep 
two hours ago, and now it will be midnight 
before one gets home! And there’s Frau- 
lein Milch sitting up, and sitting up, till he 
comes in. It was like being saved, when 
he took out his watch, and could say how 
late it was. 

The Professorin came back at this mo- 
ment, and told Roland that his mother wished 
to see him. Roland went to her. 

Eric accompanied his mother and the rest, 
as they set out for home through the 
snowy night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BIRD OF NIGHT IS SHOT. 


Eric walked in silence with the ladies. 
The Mother spoke ficst, saying, — 

**T am glad that here, again, I have words 
of your father’s to support me. Nothing 


is more weakening and more to be avoided 
than repentance,” he often said; 


the 
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acknowledgment that we have made a mis- 
take must come, quick and sharp, but then we 
must reconcile ourselves to circumstances. 
I have deeply repented no matter how much 
good I may do, that I have bound myself 
to this family so firmly that any drawing 
back or loosening of the ties is extremely 
difficult. But now that it is done, we must 
endeavor to make everything turn out for 
the best.” 

The Aunt, who spoke but little, added 
how painful it was that people over whose 
lives hung some dark crime were banished, 
as it were, from the kingdom of the spirit, 
and must meet everywhere with terrible 
reminders. 

They went on again for a while in silence. 
High above, from the mountain crest, they 
heard the screech-owl, the harbinger of 
extreme cold, uttering his dreadful cry, 
which rose and died away with a mingled 
tone of lamentation and of triumph. The 
party stood still. 

** Ah,” said Eric, ‘‘ what trouble Herr 
Sonnenkamp has taken to destroy all the 
owls in the neighborhood ; but he cannot do 
it.” 

They walked on once more without 
speaking. Everything seems a sign and a 

ortent to anexcited mood. Hardly breath- 
ing the words aloud, the mother said that 
Frau Ceres’ emotion was incomprehensible. 
She had thrown herself on her neck, sobbing 
and weeping. 

**I do not know how to explain it,” she 
continued; ‘‘ there is some deep mystery 
here, and it troubles me.” 

Eric told them of what had passed among 
the men, and how Roland, to his alarm, had 
spoken’of Parker. It was plain that Son- 
nenkamp wished to erect into a moral sys- 
tem the existing relations of slavery. 

‘* Nothing more natural,” answered the 
Mother. ‘* Whoever stands in such rela- 
tions all his life long, must make something 
for himself which he calls moral principle. I 
cannot help thinking of your father again ; 
he has shown me a thousand times how 
people cannot bear to confess to themselves 
that their life and actions are bad ; they feel 
obliged to prop them up with good princi- 

les. Yet, as I said, we must be quiet, we 

ave one good young spirit to be led to 
noble ends; that is our part. Whence it 
sprang, or through what past life it may 
have come to us, is not for us to determine. 
The past is our fate, the present, our duty. 
There’s another saying of your father’s; and 
now good-night.” 

With a more composed mind, Eric re- 
turned to the villa, The owl had flown 
from the mountain, and was now perched 
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on the top of atree in the park, boldly 
sending forth its cry into the air. Eric 
heard it, and Sonnenkamp heard it in the 
ante-room of his wife’s chamber. There 
must he, the father and husband, wait till 
his son came out, admittance having been 
refused him while his wife spoke to Roland. 
At last the boy came out, and his father 
asked him what his mother had said: he had 
never done so before, but now he felt ob- 
liged to do it. 

Roland answered that she had really said 
almost nothing; she had only kissed him, 
and cried, and then asked him to hold her 
hand till she wentto sleep, and now she was 
sleeping quietly. 

**Give me Parker’s book,” said Sonnen- 
kamp. 
wt haven't got it now; the Professorin 
took it away from me, and blamed me very 
much for having read it secretly, and before 
I was old enough.” 

‘*Give my regards to Herr Eric; you 
have a better teacher than I thought,” said 
the father. 

Roland went to Eric’s room, but he had 
not yet returned. 

The owl’s cry was heard again from the 
tree-top in the park. Roland put out 
the light, opened the window, took his rifle 
from the wall, fired, and the ow] fell from the 
tree. Roland ran down stairs, met Eric, 
and told him that he had hit the bird; he 
then hurried into the park and brought the 
creature in. 

The whole house was in alarm. Frau 
Ceres was awakened, and her first cry was: 

‘* Has he killed himself?” 

Sonnenkamp and Roland had to go to her 
room again, to show that they were alive. 
Roland took the dead owl with him, but his 
mother would not look at it, and only com- 
plained of having been deprived of her sleep. 

The father and the son withdrew, and 
Sonnenkamp praised Roland for havin 
brought down the bird so promptly an 
boldly. 

Erie went back to his mother, who must 
also have been awakened by the shot, and 
he found her still awake; she too had feared 
that it had been some suicidal shot. 

The whole house was in a commotion, and 
it was some time before it could be restored 
to quiet. 

In his pride at having shot the owl, Ro- 
land forgot everything else, and went con- 
tentedly to bed and to sleep. 

But abdve in the castle, and below in 
Sonnenkamp’s work-room, lights burned 
late. Eric sat gazing at the flame, and 


strange forms moved confusedly through 
his mind. There was Shakespeare’s play, 
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there were all the people who had listened 
to it; but more than all he tried to enter 
into Roland’s mind ; and it seemed a fortu- 
nate thing to him, that the boy’s love of 
sport had driven away all wondering spec- 
ulation from his mind. Action, action alone 
makes free. Where is it, the great all-lib- 
erating power? It does not show itself. 
Independent of our will, and of reflection, 
there is a great power in the Past and in the 
view of God working in it, which alone can 
bring forth the deed. The deed is not 
ours, but to be armed and ready is in our 
power. 

At last Eric found rest. 

Sonnenkamp paced up and down his great 
room like a prisoner. The lion’s skin with 
the stuffed head lay upon the floor, and the 
eyes stared at him, till he covered the head 
with a part of the skin. He asked himself 
again and again what he ought to do. This 
Herr Eric was teaching his son to oppose 
him, and the Mother, who was always re- 
galing them with sayings of her husband, 
=" in spirit, forever calling up, as 

ranken says, her husband’s wandering 
ghost, the departed Professor Hamlet — no, 
she was a noble woman. 

But why had he taken upon his shoulders 
this beggarly family, so puffed up with their 
own ideas? He could not shake them off, 
without attracting attention. No, he would 
make use of them, and then throw them 
away. 

At last, a happy resolution quieted him. 
We must have new surroundings, new di- 
versions ; and then, straight to the goal! 
The day after to-morrow will be New Year's 
day. On New Year's day we will go to the 
capital. With this thought Sonnenkamp 
also found rest at last. 


CHAPTER X. 
PLAYING COURT. 


Tue first thing in the morning, Roland 
wanted to carry the owl, which lay frozen 
outside his window, to Claus, who knew 
how to stuff birds. . 

All the events of the past day seemed to 
have vanished from his mind, leaving no 
trace, in the joy he felt in his splendid shot. 

** Stop!” cried Roland suddenly, as he 
was stretching out the owl’s wings, ‘* stop; 
I’ve just thought of what a man said to me 
in my dreams; he looked like Benjamin 
Franklin, but he was thinner. I dreamed 
that I was going to battle; the music was 
making a great noise, discordant, and bro- 
ken by shouts, and every now and then the 
man said: ‘* A good name —a good name” 
—and then there suddenly appeared thou- 
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sands of black heads, nothing but black 
heads, a a a sea of them; and they all 
gnashed their teeth, and I woke up in dread- 
ful agony.” 

Eric could not answer, and Roland went 


on :— 

** To-day is the last day of the year; we 
ought to enter upon a wholly new world to- 
morrow; I don’t know why, but I long to 
have it so.” 

Eric laid his hand on the boy’s brow, 
which was feverishly hot. 

Roland was summoned to his mother, who 
wanted him ; Eric watched him thoughtfully 
as he went; he felt also that a new page was 
to be turned, without knowing what it was 
to be. He looked towards the door, for he 
expected that Sonnenkamp would send for 
him. The man had shown on the previous 
day such new and strange moods that an 
explanation was necessary. What would it 
be? This could not be guessed. As if in 
a vision, Eric saw Sonnenkamp in his own 
room, in a state of the greatest excitement, 
sometimes bursting out violently, then calm- 
ing himself again. He heard the steps of 
two geen approach his room. Roland en- 
tered, holding his father’s hand. 

** Mother is asleep again,” he said, ‘* but 
there is some news. Eric, we are going to 
the capital together, to stay all winter.” 

** Yes, I have decided upon it,” said Son- 
nenkamp, in confirmation, after saying good- 
morning to Eric, ‘‘and I hope that your 
mother will go with us.” 

With calm deliberation, he went on to say 
that gay society would be good for all of 
them, after the loneliness of their retired life 
in the country; and, with a watchful look 
at Eric, he added: — 

** We shall meet your friend Clodwig, and 
his charming wife, at the capital.” 

Eric looked at him calmly, and said that 
he should feel it to be his duty to meet all 
of Herr Sonnenkamp’s social acquaintances. 

**T have thought much about last even- 
ing,” began Sonnenkamp, seating himself 
near Eric. ‘* You are a learned and also a 
bold man.” 

His manner was extremely polite, almost 
affectionate, for he was inwardly happy 
when he could play the hypocrite; when- 
ever he could make fools of all around him, 
he felt an elevating and sustaining sat- 
isfaction. He was in such good ) Bont 


that he said to Eric: — 

**I hope to convert you ;to make you see 
that the best way of living in the world is 
to hold yourself a stranger in it, and not to 
bother yourself about the immediate regula- 
tion of the affairs of state.” 

‘‘In some respects,” answered Eric, 
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** Aristotle agreed with you; he lived gen- 
erally in Athens, having a sort of certificate 
of residence without being a regular citizen, 
and without being responsible either actively 
or passively in the choice of rulers ; for only 
in this way, as an alien, could he live wholly 
in his ideas.” 

‘*T like that. One is constantly hearing 
something new and sensible of the old phi- 
losophers. Then Aristotle was free also to 
go wherever he pleased? That’s good! ” 

Sonnenkamp looked amused. These 
learned gentlemen are very eonvenient; 
they know how to find great historical rea- 
sons for what we do selfishly or thought- 
lessly. He smiled in a friendly way, and 
his smile did not disappear, though Eric ex- 

lained that what befitted a philosopher 
Fike Aristotle very well would not do for 
everybody ; for if every one were like him, 
the world could not last; who would under- 
take municipal and state affairs ? 

Sonnenkamp still smiled. This German 

dagogue is a funny fellow, he thought to 

imself; the very hour before starting on a 
journey, he is ready for a learned discussion. 
Looking extremely well pleased, he said to 
Eric: — 

**T am very much obliged to you; one 
always learns something of you; you are al- 
ways up to the mark.” 

Seu word was meant to give a stab, 
but Eric took it quite seriously, and was 
grateful for the gratitude of Sonnenkamp, 
who was inwardly excessively diverted b 
this man, so childishly unsuspicious with all 
his learning. 

He desired Eric and Roland to make the 
necessary preparations for the journey, and 
then left the room, a servant having come 
to say that his gracious lady was ready to 
see his master. ‘ 

He entered Frau Ceres’ room. She 
looked at him languidly as he said he was 
glad she was better, and that she would be 
able to undertake the journey to the capital 
on the following day. In glowing colors he 
represented the pleasant life in the city, upon 
which they had a sure hold through the 
family of the Cabinetsrathin, Count Wolfs- 
garten and his wife, and also through Herr 
von Endlich’s family. 

He added in a very confident tone: ‘‘ Be 
strong and charming, lovely Frau Ceres; 
you will return to these rooms a Baroness.” 

Frau Ceres sat up, and only mourned 
that the dresses ordered in Paris had not yet 
arrived. Sonnenkamp promised to tele- 

raph a and promised also that the 

rofessorin should go with them, so that 
the entrance into society could be made un- 
der her auspices. 
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** You may kiss me,” said Frau Ceres. 

Sonnenkamp did so, and she said, — 

‘‘T think that we shall all be very happy. 
Ah, if I could only tell you my dream, but 
you never like to hear about dreams, and it 
is better that I should not tell it. But there 
was a bird with great wings, enormously 
large, and I was sitting on the bird, and 
was carried through the air; and I was 
ashamed because I was not dressed, and 
all the people below were looking up at me, 
and hooting, and shouting, and laughing, and 
then the bird turned its head round, and it 
was the Professorin, and she said: You are 
so splendidly dressed! and then I had all 
my ornaments on, and my lace-trimmed 
satin dress— but I know you don’t want 
to hear my dream.” 

Sonnenkamp left the room in good spir- 
its. The day was bright, a keen, cold, 
sparkling winter-day, when the whole land- 
scape, every rock, every tree, stood sharply 
out against the blue sky ; the ice had closed 
over the Rhine, and a strange quiet, like a 
repressed breathing, lay over the whole 
scene. 

Sonnenkamp was glad that the bright 
daylight had driven away all the spectres 
of the night, and brought fresh life. He im- 
mediately gave orders in the stable, that two 
ape of horses and a second carriage should 

e sent to the capital. An hour afterwards, 
as he was walking with Eric and Roland to 
the vine-clad cottage, they saw the horses, 
covered with warm blankets, on the high- 
road, already on their way to the capital. 
Roland begged that his pony might be sent 
also, and permission was given; then he 
asked which dogs he might take, and when 
told that only one must go he could not 
decide which it should be. 

The Professorin’s large sitting-room look- 
ed like a yearly fair; on tables and chairs 
lay great packages of knit and woven 
woollen garments for men and women. 
Friiulein Milch was reading from a large 
sheet of paper the names of various needy 

eople, and a list of the articles intended 
or them, while the Mother and the Aunt 
compared the bundles with the list. 

When this was done, Fraulein Milch 
called in Claus, with his wife and daughter, 
and the Seven-piper with his whole family. 
They were directed to deliver the bundles 
to the people to whom they were addressed, 
and were very ready to undertake the 
work. 

‘* It’s very well that you don’t give any 
money,” said Claus ; ‘* but there’s something 
wanting.” 

** What is it?” 
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The entrance of Sonnenkamp and Roland 
prevented his replying. 

Sonnenkamp expressed much pleasure 
with the discreet manner ir which his money 
had been used, and spoke a few friendly 
words to Friulein Milch, whom he had not 
seen since the morning when Roland was 
missing. 

He asked for the Major, and learned with 
regret that he had not been well during the 
night, and had not slept till nearly morning, 
so that he was probably still asleep; he 
had, happily, a constitution which always 
soonened its tone by sleep. 

The Professorin asked to be excused, as 
she wished to send off the things before she 
attended to her early visitors; she now 
asked Claus what he meant by saying that 
an important thing was wanting. 

‘* Yes,” said the huntsman, ‘‘ Herr Son- 
nenkamp is just the man for it.” 

‘** For what ?” 

**T mean that it is all well and good to 
wrap people up and protect them from the 
cold; but hilarity and joy are still lacking, 
and I think something ought to be done 
about warming up inside, and it wouldn’t 
go amiss to send every one of them a bottle 
of wine. Every year the people see the 
vineyards before their eyes, and work in 
them, and most of them don’t ever drink 
so much as a single drop of the wine.” 

**Good!” said Sonnenkamp. ‘‘ Go to 
the butler, and tell him to put with every 
bundle a good bottle of last year’s wine.” 

Sonnenkamp was in a most lavish mood, 
for he put, besides, in each bundle a gold- 
piece; but he almost spoiled the whole by 
saying to Claus, — 

**You see how much confidence I have 
in you. I have no doubt that you will 
deliver it all faithfully.” 

All the huntsman’s jolly good humor 
seemed damped, but he restrained his 
anger, and only pressed his lips tightly 
together. 

Roland helped carry the bundles to a 
cart which was waiting before the house. 
Sonnenkamp wanted to prevent him, but 
the Mother made him a sign to let him do 
it. With the last package, Fraulein Milch 
disappeared. 

In the emptied room Sonnenkamp told 
the Professorin of his plan of removing to 
the capital, and begged her to accompany 
the family. 

Gratefully, but most positively, the Pro- 
fessorin declined; and Sonnenkamp had 
some trouble in hiding his vexation, when 
he found that no persuasions could change 
her decision. He took leave politely, but 
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out of humor, and Roland promised to 
leave Griffin with her as a guard. 

The Professorin felt that the boy wanted 
to be doing something for her while he was 
away, and to sacrifice for her something 
which he cared for. 

** Life will go well with you.” she said, as 
she pressed his hand. 

Roland felt a thrill through his whole 
being; he had received one of the holiest 
of blessings, though it was given in such 
simple words. 

he Professorin had promised to come 
that evening to the villa, where they were 
all to watch out the old year. 

When she came, she found great black 
chests in the hall; in Frau Ceres’ parlor 
all the chairs were covered with clothes, 
and Frau Ceres was as happy as a child, 
directing everything with an activity never 
seen in her before. At last they all re- 
paired to the dining-room and sat down to 
tea. 

All felt that a great break had come in 
their life; while the conversation went on 
easily and continually no one noticed the 
time, and all believed that it would be very 
hard work to keep awake till midnight. 
The Professorin felt the strain, the haunting 

host, if one may so call it, of the impend- 
ing separation ; they were, in fact, no longer 
here, no longer together. She said more of 
this than she really meant to, and told them 
of her entrance into the great world. 

Frau Ceres was very attentive, and kept 
begging her to f° on. Suddenly she rose 
and asked her husband to leave the room 
with her. Sonnenkamp soon a 
and begged the Professorin to do his dear 
little wife a favor. She declared herself 

uite ready ; and it seemed she was to play 
the Princess, Eric the Court-Marshal, Son- 
nenkamp the Prince, and Aunt Claudine 
the Mistress of Ceremonies. The Aunt 
resisted the arrangement, and blushed deep- 
ly; but the Professorin persuaded her, and 
managed to make her take the réle of the 
Princess. 

After a little waiting, the folding-doors 
were opened. Eric stood at the door with 
a wand, and led Frau Ceres, who glittered 
and beamed in diamonds and pearls, to the 
throne of the Aunt. 

The Aunt condescendingly dropped very 
slightly the fan which she held, and Frau 
Ceres made a truly courtly reverence. 

**Come nearer,” said the Aunt. ‘‘It is 


very good in you to take up your abode in 
our country.” 

‘*It was my husband’s wish,” answered 
Frau Ceres. 


1 
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‘** Your honored husband is very benevo- 
lent.” 

‘**T thank you,” replied Frau Ceres. 

‘* If I were in your place,” exclaimed Son- 
nenkamp, ‘‘I would say, Your Highness, 
it is our duty, and we are highly rewarded 
for it by its meeting your gracious notice.” 

‘*Please write that out for me, I will 
learn it,” said Frau Ceres, turning to her 
husband. She seemed to have grown 
younger, and her cheeks glowed. 

The Professorin was extremely animated, 
and after saying: ‘‘ Iam your Mistress of 
Ceremonies,” she led Frau Ceres to a seat. 

** No, not so, — you must look after your 
train a little, and spread it out handsomely. 
So, — that’s right, and then open your fan, 
you have the right to open it now, but not 
before. It is best to have it hung to your 
wrist by a small cord; it falls so easily.” 

The jesting went on merrily ; when twelve 
o’clock struck, Roland cried: — 

‘* Father, now your health is being drunk 
by hundreds of people.” 

Sonnenkamp kissed his son, Frau Ceres 
kissed the Professorin, then bent her head 
and waited calmly for a kiss on her brow 
from her husband. Outside, the bells rang, 
and guns were fired. 

‘*Welcome to the New Year! to fresh 
life!” cried Eric, as his pupil gratefully 
kissed the hand which grasped his own. 

In the neighborhood of the villa, there 
was much noise of guns and shouting; and 
Sonnenkamp was quite indignant that the 
good German police should allow such 
doings; it was nothing but rude vulgarity. 

Eric said. on the other hand : — 

** We can find in this inharmonious noise, 
if we consider it psychologically, an ex- 
pression of joy. Without knowing it him- 
self, the insignificant man who fires off 
a pistol, takes pleasure in the sense of sur- 
prise that he can produce an effect so far 
off, and that so many people must notice 
what he does. So this custom, barbarous 
in itself, is to be explained; it gives force 
to the human voice, you see, to the vocifer- 
ous shouting.” 

Sonnenkamp smiled, and Eric was glad 
that he had brought, not his pupil alone, 
but the father also, to a gentler view of 
humanity. 

But Sonnenkamp thought: This walking 
university, these ready catechetical answers 
on every subjegt, begin to grow a little 
tedious; it is well that we are going into a 
wider circle. 

Then he smiled, and bade Eric and 
Roland a cheerful good-night. 

Warmly wrapped in furs and attended by 
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two servants, the Professorin and the Aunt 
returned to their own house; and soon all 
was still, and every one dreaming of the 
New Year. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ICE BREAKS UP. 


In the morning, when Eric and Roland 
were saying good-by at the green cottage, 
a message came from Fraulein Milch to 
offer herself and the Major that day, as visit- 
ors to the Professorin. 

The Professorin praised to aunt Claudine 
the tact of the housekeeper, who evidently 
felt that they would be lonely on that day. 

It was snowing steadily, and from her 
closed window the Mother made a sign of 
farewell to her son and to Roland, who 
drove by in the first carriage, and after- 
wards to Herr Sonnenkamp and Friulein 
Perini, who bowed from their carriage: 
Frau Ceres lay in the corner, closely 
wrapped up, and did not move. 

The Major and Friulein Milch soon 
arrived. The Major kept himself under 
strict military discipline, and allowed no 
slight indisposition to change his stiff bear- 
ing; he was rather hoarse, and could say 
even less than usual, but he offered the con- 
gratulations of the New Year to the ladies 
with as much cordiality as formality. 

‘* This year,” he said, ‘* will complete the 
fifty years that we have lived together.” 

He pointed to Fraulein Milch, and 
his hand said, Not a better creature walks 
the earth. But his looks said still more, 
which was not so easily understood. 

They had a very cheerful dinner, and 
Fraulein Milch told them how many plea- 
sant things she had already heard about the 
valuable presents, in the various houses. 

The Major forced himself to master his 
indisposition, to be fit company for the 
three ladies; he praised the Professorin for 
knowing how to make such excellent soup, 
though she was such a learned lady. 

‘a Tes, yes,” he laughed, ‘I’ve really 
had to force Herr Sonnenkamp to have 
soup at his table. You see, if f had to go 
a day without soup, I should feel as if I 
were wearing my boots without stockings ; 
the lower story of the stomach is cold.” 

They laughed at this comparison, and the 
Major thus encouraged, continued :— 

‘**Yes, Frau Professorin, you know every- 
thing ; can you tell me how it is that though 
this day is just like yesterday, we feel that 
there’s something peculiar about it because 
it's New Year’s Day? I feel as if I'd put 


on clean clothes for the whole year.” 





Again there was a general laugh, and the 
Major chuckled, well pleased ; he had done 
his part, now he could leave the others to 
themselves. 

After dinner, the Professorin insisted 
that the Major must take his nap; she had 
had the library warmed on purpose, and the 
Major was not a little proud that he was to 
sleep in the arm-chair there. 

** Ah,” he said, ‘‘ 1 can sleep as well as 
the best Professor; but so many books, so 
many books! it’s frightful to think that a 
man can read themall! I don’t understand 
how it’s possible.” 

The Major slept the sleep of the right- 
eous; but he would have had no rest if he 
could have guessed what was passing be- 
tween the ladies. 

Fraulein Milch sat at the window by the 
Professorin, who listened in astonishment 
as the simple housekeeper said how strange 
it was that Eric should have consented to 
read the harrowing drama of Othello; the 
Major had been driven almost crazy by it, 
or besides, there were so many points in 
it which could not be touched upon in the 
family. 

“Do you know the play?” asked Frau 
Dournay. 

‘Indeed I do,” replied Fraulein Milch, 
her whole face flushing to her very cap-bor- 
der. Then, to the Professorin’s surprise, 
she went on to remark upon the poet’s 
wonderftl stroke of art in placing the 
young married pair on the island of Cyprus, 
where strong wine is produced and drunk, 
not always in moderation; for in that soli- 
tude, and under that hot.sun, wild, burn- 
ing passions were fostered, too. The 
greater the happiness of a fondly loving 
pair on such an island, the more miserable 
— they be if any discord rose between 

em. 


- The Professorin listened as if a new per-’ 


son were speaking, whom she had never 
known before; but she said nothing of her 
thoughts, only —s — 

‘*Do you think then that the play was 
unsuitable to have been read there because 
Herr Sonnenkamp has been a slave-hold- 
er?” 

‘¢T would rather not say more about it,” 
said Friulein Milch evasively. ‘‘I do not 
like to talk about the man; it rejoices me, — 
no, that isn’t the right word, — it makes me 
easier that he scarcely notices me, and 
seems to think me too insignificant to be 
looked at. Iam not angry with him for it, 
but rather grateful, because it is not neces- 
sary for me to look at him; and friendliness 
towards him would be hypocrisy.” 

‘* But you must not turn me off in that 
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way. Can't you tell me why you thought 
it unsuitable for being read ?” 

**T cannot.” 

Aunt Claudine, thinking she saw that 
Friiulein Milch had something to tell which 
was not for her to hear, quietly left the 
room. 

‘*Now we are quite alone,” said the 
Professorin, ‘* you can tell me every thing. 
Shall I assure you that I can keep a se- 
cret ?” 

‘Oh, I am only sorry that I have gone 
so far,” stammered Fraulein Milch, drawing 
her cap-strings through her fingers. ‘‘ It is 
the first time for fifty years that I have paid 
a visit, or eaten at a stranger’s table; I 
ought not to have done it; I have not yet 
gained self-control enough.” 

Her face quivered, and her brown eyes 
glowed. 

‘*T thought that you looked on me as a 
friend,” said the Professorin, holding out 
her hand. 

** Yes, so I do,” cried Fraulein Milch, 
seizing the hand with both her own, and 
— it with fervor. ‘* You cannot tell 

ow I thank God for having granted me 
this before my death ; since I devoted myself 
to him, I have renounced all the world ; you 
are the first — oh, I think you must know 
all, you need be told nothing.” 

**T do not knowall. What do you know 
of Herr Sonnenkamp ?” 

Friulein Milch hung her head sadly, then 
put both hands before her face, crying, — 

‘* Why must I tell you?” 

Then she rose, put her mouth to the Pro- 
fessorin’s ear, and whispered something. 
Frau Dournay threw her head back, and 
grasped the sewing-machine, which stood 
before her, with both hands. Not a word 
was spoken. Outside, all was still, except 
for the cawing of a flock of crows which 
were hovering over the Rhine. 

‘** IT do not think you would tell me such 
a thing on a mere rumor,” said the Profes- 
sorin at last. ‘* Go on, and tell me plainly 
how you learned it.” 

Friiulein Milch looked round timidly, and 
answered : — 

‘* T have it from the most trustworthy of 
men, whose nephew has sent a child here to 
be educated; he knows the name which 
Herr Sonnenkamp formerly bore, and all 
about his past life. But, dear, noble lady, 
why should not a man be able to take up a 
different life, a new existence, whatever he 
may have done?” 


**Of that another time,” interrupted 


Frau Dournay; ‘tell me the name of the 
man who has told you this.” 
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**So be it then. 
mann.” 

The Professorin covered her face with 
her hands. ‘* What are you saying of Herr 
Weidmann?” asked the Major, entering 
suddenly. ‘‘I can tell you, Frau Profes- 
sorin, that any one who doesn’t know that 
man, doesn’t know one of the best and 
truest men in the world. He’s one of God's 
masterpieces, and God himself must have 
satisfaction in him; every day, when He 
looks down from heaven, he must say: The 
world isn’t yet so bad, for down yonder I 
have my Weidmann; he is a man —a genu- 
ine man. Everything is included in that, 
there’s nothing more to be said.” 

Both women felt a sense of relief in the 
entrance of the Major, who now prepared 
to go home with Friulein Milch. After 
they had gone a few steps, the Professorin 
called Fraulein Milch back, and asked in a 
whisper, — 

** Does the Major know, too?” 

**Qh no, he could not bear it. Forgive 
me for having laid such a burden on you. 
Believe me that it is not made lighter to 
me, but heavier.” 

The guests departed ; and soon after, the 
postman brought a letter from the Univer- 
sity-town. Professor Einsiedel, who for 
twenty years had brought his New Year's 
greeting to Frau Dournay, did not choose 
to fail in it to-day; they were cordial and 
significant words which he wrote, but they 
seemed to come from a different world. 
Twice she read the postscript, for there was 
a greeting for Eric, with the message, that © 
the Professor would soon send him a book 
on slavery which was announced as just 
published; and he added the exhortation 
that Eric should finish his work within the 
new year. 

The Professorin looked thoughtfully at 
the words. What did it mean? Eric had 
never ee to her of any such work. She 
passed her hand through the air before her 
brow, as if she would drive away every 
strange thought. A recollection rose with- 
in her. This very morning she had been 
expressing her sorrow to Aunt Claudine 
that she could no longer dispense any char- 
ity of her own, though it was the duty of 
every one to give from his own store. 
What she did seemed nothing; only the 
gifts seemed of importance. Almost invol- 
untarily, she opened the box in which lay 
the a Sonnenkamp had intrusted 
to her. How could she say in future to 
those who received it: You must not thank 
me, but Herr Sonnenkamp. 

She collected herself, and went to the li- 


It was Herr Weid- 
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brary, where she stood gazing out of the 
window. It seemed as if something were 
actually gnawing at her heart. In spite of 
inward reluctance, she had allowed herself 
to be brought into these relations, and her 
power of clear and intelligent perception 
seemed clouded. 

Down the river there was a heavy roar, 
with a sharp cracking sound, as if a new 
world were opening ; the ice had broken up. 
Great blocks were floating down the stream. 
They were hurled against each other, turned 
over, crushed into fragments, brought to- 





gether again, and floated on. Every block, 
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large and small, was crowned with a wreath 
of snow, formed by the icy splinters that 
were ground to powder and thrown on top 
by the breaking up; the fragments floated 
down the river so swiftly that one realized, 
for the first time, how rapid and strong the 
current always is. 

The sun set in a glowing sky across the 
Rhine; half aloud, the Professorin said to 
herself: — 

** This first day of the year, which is now 
declining, has brought me a terrible experi- 
ence ; it must be borne. and turned to some 
good end.” 





To express our ideas in writing must evi- 
dently be a very difficult thing, seeing how 
rare an acquirement it is, and how few even of | 
the best writers have acquired perfect facility 
in the art. Most of them will, I believe, tell | 
you that, after long practice, they still find it 
nearly as difficult to write well as they did when 
they began to write. 

Yet it seems that certain rules might be laid 
down for good writing; and, at the risk of ap- 
pearing presumptuous, I will venture to sug- 
gest some, 

1. Let the subject that you write about, be 
one that you really care about. 

2. Never throw away an adjective. If you 
use an adjective that does not add any meaning 
to the substantive, it is a wicked waste of ad- 
jectival power. 

8. Take care that your relatives clearly and 
distinctly relate to your antecedents. In seven 
eases out of ten that are obscure, you will find 
that the obscurity is caused by a doubt about 
the relatives. 

4. Do not fear repetition. This fear is also a 
frequent cause of obscurity. 

5. Avoid parentheses, A parenthesis can gen- 
erally be made into a separate sentence. 

6. Do not attempt to abbreviate your general 
statements, or suppose that those general state- 
ments will be understood by your reader. For 
instance, if you have been writing a paragraph 
which tends to show that when men get into 
any trouble, there is generally some woman con- 
cerned in the case, do not begin a sentence in 
this way —‘‘If this be so,’? &., &c., &c., 
Your reader does not know what this is, or 
what so is, or, at least, he does not make out 
your meaning without a little thought; and you 
should keep all his thoughts for the real diffi- 
culties which you have to lay before him. | 
Therefore, boldly say, ‘‘When men get into! 





trouble, there is mostly a woman concerned in 
it,’’ &., &e. 

7. Try to master what is the idea of a sen- 
tence — how it should be a thing of a certain 
completeness in itself. If it is to consist of many 
clausee, let them be clauses having a reasonable 
dependence one upon another, and not sentences 
within sentences. y 

8. Attend to method. That alone, if you com- 
mit all other faults, will make your writing 
readable. For example, if you have to treat a 
subject which is naturally divided into several 
branches, take them up one by one, and ex- 
haust them. Do not deal with them by bits, 
Let us call these branches A, B, and C. Do 
not begin by saying only half of what you mean 
about A, and ther bringing in the rest of A 
after you have treated C, thus making B and C 
a long parenthesis. 

Often the mist created by this want of method 
enshrouds the meaning of the writer as com- 
pletely as that which fond Venus threw around 
her darling Trojan hero when the Greeks were 
pressing him too hardly. 

9. Follow the nature of your subject, and let 
your choice of words, your length of sentences, 
and all the other delicacies of writing, be adapted 
to that nature of the subject. To use an ad- 
mirable simile, which has been used before, let 
the writing fall over the subject like drapery 
over a beautiful statue of the human figure, 
adapting itself inevitably to all the outlines of 
the body that it clothes. 

10. While you are writing, do not think of 
any of these rules, or of any other rules, What- 
ever you have learnt from rules, to be of ser- 
vice, must have entered into your habits of 
mind, and into your tastes, and must be a part 
of your power which you use, as you do the 
power of nerve or muscle, unconsciously. 

Author of Friends in Council. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
NIGHT-WATCHING AT THE PILOT’S. 


On that same November evening, as Let- 
tice and her uncle were driving across the 
Forest, Mary sat over the smouldering peat 
fire in the cottage at Edney’s Creek, doing 
nothing, fora wonder. ‘‘I can do that as 
well by the light o’the moon, and save the 
candle,” said she to herself, with a sigh, as 
she thought over the many sorrows and per- 
plexities of her friends; when the door; 
which was always on the latch, opened sud- 
denly, and a shapeless mass crawled in. 
She uttered a cry, and Caleb laughed at her, 
as he raised himself and stood upright. 

** | came in under the shadder o’ the hill,” 
said he, ‘‘in the dusk of the evening, till 
just the steps, and then I crope, for I thowt 
bad folk might be abroad, and I'd best not 
be seen coming in, with the moon getting 
u .” 

‘*How can ye go for to be so venture- 
some, lad,” whispered Mary, anxiously, ‘*‘ to 
come like that right into the mouth of the 
mischief ? ” 

** Well, they’re as little like to nose me 
here as anywhere,” replied he, with a smile. 
** They'll think I should be afraid to come 
home.” 

‘* Ye must be nigh famished, and afrore 
(frozen) too,” said she, heaping on fuel, 
and preparing some food. ‘* And how ever 
did ye slip off like a bird from the fowlers ? 
They ail: ye was handcuffed.” 

*“°T were mainly along o’ that youn 
Wallcott. He ain't a bad chap, though i 
don’t love him. Where’s Lettie?” he went 
on, his tone changing. 

** Gone off to-day, along wi’ Tony, as is 
driving her toward home.” 

**Gone!” repeated he, witha strong em- 
phasis, thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets, as he looked grimly towards the 
coast-line which led to the Puckspiece. 

‘Yes. What for should she stop here, 
wi’ nobody to look after her, and her father 
as can’t come back (though he weren’t much 
good, to be sure), and the home all broke 
up like?” 

** J should like just to ha’ see’d her again,” 
he answered, moodily. ‘‘ Who knows how 

” 





‘*What for, lad?” said Mary, turning 
affectionately round to him, as she stooped 
over the fire, which she was trying to pet 
into a blaze. 

‘‘ What good is it searching after spilt 
milk? She can’t have ye if she would, and 
she wouldn’t have ye if she could. What 
can a man have more?” 
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lessly about the room, opened the door, and 
looked out into the night. 

‘* Sure you’d best not stand there in the 
open air, Caleb,” said she, at last. ‘* How 
can ye tell who's about in the night?” 

He came back, and set himself on the low 
settle in the great chimney-corner, while she 
hung a cloth over the window. 

‘** You'll forget it after a bit,” said she. 

There was a much-mended garment of 
David’s hanging up to dry, which he lifted 
out of his way. 

**Look’ee, Mary,” said he, ‘ there’s 
some rents you can patch in so neat as you 
can scarce tell that aught’s amiss underside, 
and there’s other some as rags out all round, 
and you're not a bin forrader wi’ your work. 
Tis all how the stuff’s made, and I ain’t one 
as can take up wi’ folk, and set ’um down 
again so easy.” 

At that moment David’s face peered down 
from the steep staircase which led from the 
bed-room; the boy’s face looked smaller 
and whiter, and his eyes bigger and blacker 
than ever with the excitement of the past 
days. 

af Now, David,” whispered Mary, ‘‘ you 
be still, and don’t you be tittering nor talk- 
ing. ‘Tis as much as his life is worth.” 

** As if I'd be such a nena,” answered he 
scornfully. ‘I ain’t a woman to want to 
go prating, as Caleb says he does. How 
ever did ye get off, Caleb? Tell me quick.” 
And the boy capered round him like an imp 
in the firelight. 

‘*There, you go and get your boots, 
and help watch outside for me,” said Caleb. 
‘*T know you'll be safe enow not to let it 
out I’m here.” 

** Not till you’ve telled me about how you 
giv ‘um all the slip,” returned the boy, set- 
tling himself obstinately on Caleb’s knees. 

‘* Well, we’d drifted ever so fur off out, 
and "twere no end o’ lucky for me as we 
hadn't got the real thing aboard, only a Cus- 
tom-house fellow as knowed scarce any- 
thing; and when morning came there was 
the headlands off Lady Cross looking like 
ghostes in the twilight, sea and sky as thick 
as pea-soup, but the wind going down a bit 
with the rain. ‘Can't ye put into the Bare- 
ham harbour?’ says young Wallcott, ‘we 
shan’t get back this month, beating up and 
down against the wind, this fashion.’ ‘* Hold 
your tongue!” hollers the other, ‘ I know my 
duty, and my orders was to follow the cut- 
ter.’ ‘But if ye can’t?’ says Wallcott, 
‘and there ain’t neither food nor drink for 
so many aboard; and we’re cold, and wet, 
and hungry.’ ‘ And cross too,’ mutters the 
Custom-house one. And so at last he gives 





Caleb did not answer. He moved rest- 





consent, and *twere a long time afore we 
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could bring herin anyhow. So then, when 
we got a bit under shelter, where the sea 
weren’t so rampageous, the officer he stands 
up wi’ the handcuffs in his hand. ‘I say, 
you take the helm now,’ says he to one of 
the men. ‘Iwon’t have no skulking off 
here.’ And just then he trod ona coil of 
rope, and summun (I’m thinking ‘twere 
young Wallcott) twitched it up from under 
his feet, and down he came flat upo’ his 
face.” 

The boy clapped his hands. 

**I owe him a good turn for it, I do; 
and so then I jumped overboard, and swum 
for it. I wouldn’t be took anyhow again; 
and a hard matter I had for to get ashore, 
and were as well nigh drownded as could be, 
I know that, the sea were so strong. They 
put off the boat after me; but I were right 
up the hill and far away in no time; and 
the sea-fog coming up so as they couldn’t 
see fur.” 

** And then you hid?” said David, ea- 
gerly — who, as he sat astride on Caleb’s 

nees, administered a severe kick whenever 
the narrator paused foramoment. ‘‘ What, 
you knowed the folk down there, did ye? 
and they took ye in these two days anda 
night ? ” 

** Well, we come across a pretty deal o’ 
folk up and down wi’ the fair-trading, and 
can do’um good and harm, too, by times, 
they knows,” answered Caleb, with a tired 
yawn. 

‘*David, you go off to bed. Folks’ll 
think summat’s wrong if they see thee about. 
T'll kip watch: nobody'll wonder if I'm 
afoot late or early; and we can’t never be 
still wi’ thy little tongue clacking. Who 
knows what mayn’t be nigh outside hearken- 
ing?” 

‘* But I’m to stop and help take care of 
Caleb,” answered he, half-crying. 

**You go off now, and I'll wake ye to 
take care of me presently,” said the sailor, 
good-naturedly ; and with much difficulty 
the boy was at last got rid of. 

‘*What do ye think for to do now, 
Caleb?” said Mary, sadly. ‘* Yecan’t stop 
in these parts, poor lad. You'd be safest 
out at sea. Ye shouldn’t ha’ come home, 
though it’s summer light to my eyes to see 
ye back again; but ‘tis a sore let and hin- 
drance to yer getting off clear.” 

** Ye don’t know when Jesse "Il be home ? 
I thought maybe he’d be on the watch to 
help me off. I can’t go nigh Edwin: he 
won't do nothing: he’s so chicken-hearted, 
he’s afraid o’ his own shadder; and the 
others is at sea. I shall ha’ to go farther 


down coast again, I do believe; but *twere 
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as if somethin’ drawed me back home, and 
I couldn’t keep away.” 

**Ye didden’ thmk ye might find her 
here?” sighed Mary; but he did not an- 
swer. 

‘Won't ye rest ye a bit then now? 
You’re just fagged and wearied out,” she 
went on presently, as he finished the warm 
mess she had got ready. 

**T’ll not risk going upstairs then — the 
winder’s too small. fu just lay me down 
wi’ a blanket in the corner, and be off when 
the moon goes down afore morning light, 
for there ain’t harbour about here for a man 
to be safe.” 

But instead of going he sat on over the 
fire, which had sunk away again, idly draw- 
ing figures in the peat-dust, unearthing 
sparks from amongst the ashes, which grew 
redder as they met the air, and then went 
out altogether. 

‘** Parsons and clerks,’ do ye mind we 
used to call’um, Mary, and see which on 
‘um ’ud hold out longest. There’s mine 
dead, anyhow,” said he, rather gravely, as 
one particular brand he was watching sank 
away. ‘‘ What did ye see or hear of her 
afore she went away? and what did she 
say ?” he went on, at last rising. 

‘*She didn’t a say much—she ain’t a 
girl, ye know, for much discourse; but it 
did seem to go right through her, it did, 
when she said you'd been took helping off 
that ne’er-do-well, her father, and how ever 
could she be thankful enow.” 

**T don’t want her to be thankful nor 
nothing,” said he, angrily, kicking over the 
‘*andiron” * of the ine, ‘if that’s all she 
have to give me. I ain’t a cow-beaby to 
ask her alms, or to blare like a silly child if 
she don’t give me what I want. But that 
she should ha’ took up wi’ one of them 
gauger folk goes agin me.” 

‘*He isn’t a gauger, I don’t believe,” 
said Mary, gently, ‘“‘if that ‘ll do any 
good.” 

** Then he consorts with them as is, and 
that’s pretty nigh as bad. I'd like to hike 
out the whole boilin’ o’ °um,” he muttered, 
violently. 

was silent. ‘‘ Tis strange, too, 
how it ’a took hold on ye, and ye ha’ 
knowed her so short a time.” 

‘**T don’t think that odds it,” he answered, 
with a sigh. ‘‘There’s a blind lad at Sea- 
ford what never saw the light: he don’t 
mind; but if so be he’d set eyes on it for 
ever such a little, P'll warrant he'd pine for 


* Her andirons were two winking cupids, 
Nicely depending on their brands. — Cymbeline. 
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it all the days o’ his life. And so now I'll 
be going. Hang that moon,” he said, 
looking out, ‘* she’s enow to ruin a man to 
be so bright to-night o’ all the nights of the 
year. There was clouds rising as I come 
along, and I hoped we might ha’ had cazelty 
weather this evening at least.” 

There was a broad sweep of most aggra- 
vating moonlight on the sea, inconceivably 
beautiful, as every little wave caught the 
beams and was tipped with silver, but there 
was no one to enjoy it. A small black ves- 
sel sailed slowly across, suspiciously near 
the shore. They watched it together anx- 
iously, but it passed on. 

** Good-night, lad,” said Mary, tenderly. 
*°*Tis well to breeze up again’ bad luck; 
but “tis said, ‘in quietness shall be yer 
strength.’ Dunnot ye fight too strong wi’ 
fate.” 

Caleb was silent. ‘* You’ve been a good 
sister to me, anyhow, Mary,” he said at 
last, abruptly, shutting the door and going 
off to his ie. 

‘** He’s too masterful wi’ life, poor lad,” 
said Mary to herself, as she began to put 
up a bundle of things for him which she 
thought might be useful; ‘and it falls a 
deal heavier wi’ them as can only, break 
afore the storm, nor wi’ them as can bend 
abit. God help him, ’tis a poor look-out 
to have all of everything break up like 
this under him. I wish Jesse’d come home, 
as has the helping hand for all, and the 
word in season: he’d know how to manage 
get him off and say what would quiet his 
mind a bit. Who knows, too, when he’ll 
ever set eyes on the lad again as he thinks 
so much on? ’ Twill be next never's-tide 


afore ever we have him home again.” 
She went out again and again in the 
shadow of the cottage to look up and down 


and all around. The house was most in- 
conveniently visible on its little knoll, and 
the short scrub behind was hardly high 
enough to conceal an escaping man. She 
listened intently, with all her compassion 
and all her affection as it were concentrated 
in her eyes and ears, till the tension grew 
so great that it seemed to her that she heard 
footsteps or saw something move in every 
direction, and she kept on turning from side 
to side in terror lest she should fail in the 
look-out on her lonely watch. 

But the night wore on without any dis- 
turbance. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


AN OPENING FOR A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


Letrice and her uncle walked on together 
in silence, and their thoughts were not so 
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far apart as they fancied. Everhard could 
not lave done a better stroke of business 
for himself in Amyas’s eyes than his last 
boyish, incautious speech. It was impos- 
sible to suspect a young fellow of any sinis- 
ter designs who evidently let out whatever 
was uppermost in his mind. 

Lettice’s heart was greatly comforted, on 
the other hand. ‘I don’t care what hap- 
pens now,” thought she to herself, ** so long 
as he haven’t been and forgot me.” A 
young girl’s love is satisfied with very airy 
diet. So long as her feelings can find rest 
in a complete trust, she can wait any indefi- 
nite time without even much distress as to 
the outward presence of what she cares for. 
Her imagination is so active that she lives 
a second life with his. It was enough to 
brighten even the dark and dirty street at 
Mapleford. 

When they returned again to Mrs. Smart’s 
house she had recovered her temper. It is 
a brittle article, and even the very best will 
give way, it is well.known, under certain 
provocations; Jane, her little maid, had 
been detected that morning going out with 
‘* an artificial ”in her bonnet, and there had 
been a scene in consequence: besides which 
there had been no time to put up her best 
curtains, which had been taken down to be 
made into new ones. 

‘* And tis so aggravating,” she muttered 
to herself, ‘‘ when one’s got nice things, 
and they’re out o’ the way just when they’re 
wanted. And why Amyas couldn’t just give 
me notice they was coming to stop here? 
But ‘tis just like men. And when one’s 
slaved and slaved, they takes a chop for 
dinner, or a bit o’ pie or so, just as a mat- 
ter of course, which it’s my belief they 
thinks things grow so, I re’ly do declare.” 

She now, however, received them with a 
mitigated countenance, and even went so 
far in honouring her guests as to usher them 
into the best parlour,— which was a most 
doubtful delight. 

‘* You take care as your boots is wiped,” 
said she, anxiously, as they entered, scrub- 
bing her own feet carefully as she spoke, 
which were already spotlessly clean. 

The parlour was a mirror of gentility and 
a miracle of ugliness; nothing in it was 
ever intended to be used. The fireplace 
was full of cut-paper, to prevent any weak 
notion that a fire could he lighted there ; 
the carpet, of a design large enough to fit 
the town-hall, was druggeted carefully ; twe 
patterns and a half of the paper reached 
across one side of the room, and every 
colour in the rainbow had been pressed into 
the service: pink and red, and yellow and 
blue and green, struggled for the mastery 











in every direction. The mantelpiece and 
the sideboard were loaded with frightful or- 
naments, and everything was so precious 
that it was covered up and shaded, and oil- 
clothed and druggeted in the most aggra- 
vating way. It was oppressively close: 
the window had never been opened since 
the room was made, and the blinds were of 
course down. There is a curious want of 
any sense of proportion, or harmony of 
colour, or beauty of form in the ordinary 
middle-class house; taste seems a matter 
entirely of cultivation in England. 

** Sit ye down in that cheer on the oil- 
cloth,” said Mrs. Smart. 

Lettice felt depressed when established 
in this hall of ceremony as if it had been a 
dentist’s room. Amyas muttered something 
about his horse, and escaped in spite of his 
hostess’s efforts. 

‘* So it’s all up wi’ the Woodhouse, I hear 
tell,” said she to Lettice, looking after him 
rather discontentedly. ‘‘ And what may 
be the sum as Amyas has been and mort- 
gaged it for, I wonder?” 

**T’m sure I don’t know, cousin Smart; 
but uncle Job says it ain’t half the value o’ 
the property, and as him as lends on it” 
(she could not bear to use the word Wall- 
cott in such a connection : it seemed to her 
a sort of profanation) ‘‘ would have an out- 
and-out bargain for his money.” . 

‘« Ts it a’ so set and settled as the money 
couldn’t be paid off even now, and the place 
saved as has been so many years in the 
family ?” said Mrs. Smart, sharply. Her 
words always came out as if they had an 
edge to them. Except in the — of the 
mouth and chin, her countenance, however, 
was even curiously unlike herself; the fea- 
tures were small and delicate: she had been 
a very pretty woman, and, indeed, was so 
still, though the bloom had passed out of 
her face. ‘‘ But you don’t know nothing 
about it,” added she, impatiently. 

‘* What, you weren’t thinking as it were 

ssible you could P” cried Lettice, 
jumping at the idea of rescue, and prepar- 
ing to be teful, though Mrs. Smart's 
keen steel-blue eye did not give promise of 
much romantic generosity. 

‘*No, I wasn’t a thinkin’ o’ nothing at 
all,” replied she sharply. ‘‘ And now as 
Amyas’s a-gone no one knows where, (as if 
his horse couldn’t eat his vittle wi’out his 
stuffing of it down his throat,) we may as 
lief go into the kitchen, —and he been so 
long away he might stop and have a bit 0’ 
chat,” she went on discontentedly. ‘I sup- 
pose I must get ye summut for yer suppers 
now — coming down on one this way, wi’ 
full hearts and empty stomachs, as one may 
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say, which it’s poor a look-out. And why 
Amyas couldn’t bide quiet and talk, I can’t 
think I’m sure,” she could not help adding 
to herself, as the grievance of his departure 
once more recurred to her. 

The kitchen was so exquisitely clean, so 
rubbed and scrubbed, and polished and 
whitened, that it was clear Mrs. Smart’s one 
little maid had no sinecure. It was a good 
while before Amyas came back ; and Lettice 
had been subjected to such a fire of ques- 
tions upon all subjects during the interval, 
that she felt *‘ as if *twere one of them little 
birds me and Ned used to roast wi’ a string, 
turning and twistin’ on a’ sides afore the 
flame,” she said to herself. 

‘*How many cows were there in milk? 
and what butter did they give? and how 
much arable land was there at the Wood- 
house? What! ye don’t know? How man 
ricks o’ corn then was there in the yard this 
season? What, ye never counted!” And 
so on for nearly an hour. 

‘*I haven’t been there myself since I 
were a young girl; but I knows a’most as 
much about it as you, I do believe.” 

Lettice grew more and more distressed at 
her own hopeless dulness. Mrs. Smart was 
a mistress of the art by which you mix in a 
number of questions on points which your 
patient is hardly likely to know, and then 
testify the greatest surprise at his sad igno- 
rance. By this system, properly adminis- 
tered, the victim can be reduced to a state 
of abject despair at his own pitiable stupid- 
ity, and a consequent awe at your powers. 

‘* But I shan’t say nothing to nobody, you 
may be very sure, about the debts, “Tis an 
ugly bird that fou’s its own nest,” she ended. 

here was ample space for Mrs. Smart’s 
culinary operations — on which she prided 
herself — before Amyas again came in; but 
he was only just in time, both for the temper 
and the dumpling of his hostess. 

‘* There ain’t a lighter hand at a pudden, 
though I say it that shouldn’t,” said she, as 
she put one on the table ; ‘‘ but it’s a mercy 
you're in afore ‘tis like abit o’ lead,” she 
went on, a little reproachfully. 

They sat down together to their meal. 
Amyas was silent and thoughtful. ‘ I’ve 
been inquiring up and down for a place 
where t could do the work, and find a 
house for mother and Lettie. °Tis wonder- 
ful how hard it is to find an opening for a 
middle-aged man,” he said, at last, with 
half a smile at the girl. ‘‘I thought I 
might ha’ done summat at the old tanyard ; 
but they don’t want hands. Everything’s 





always slack everywhere when a man wants 
to get a living,” he ended, sadly. 
** We all has our troubles,” moralized 
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Mrs. Smart. 
wi’ looking after the tenants flitting i’ the 
King William Row, and their slates allays 
off, and repairs, and rates and taxes, and all 
along of it, I don’t know sometimes where 
to turn. The late Mr. Smart used to say 
one wanted a husband wonderful in these 
days when one had a got a bit of property, 
if twere only just to look after things.” 

The ‘‘ late Mr. Smart” would have been 
much astonished to hear himself thus ap- 
pealed to; he had not been at all used in 
his lifetime to be quoted as an oracle with 
such respect, and had indeed had rather a 
hard time of it, having married an heiress 
without much means of his own. ‘‘I dunnot 
know,” he’d say, ‘‘ how a lone woman's to 
get on in these days.” 

** Well, I’ve allays heard as you managed 
as nice and kep’ all things as straight as 
anybody could wish to see. I mind you 
could allays do anything you set your mind 
to in old days,” said Amyas, with a smile, 
consolingly. 

Mrs. Smart indeed did herself the great- 
est injustice ; she was as well able to grasp 
a piece of business keenly, and carry it 
through successfully, as any man in Eng- 
land. 

‘He'd a a 
Smart ? I hear 
so long,” went on Amyas kindly. 

‘© Til? He were ill better nor two years ; 
and a very deal o’ trouble he were, you 
may depend on’t; wanting this and wanting 
that, and allays complaining. You're lookin’ 
a deal older, Amyas, since you and me 
met,” said Mrs. Smart, looking across the 
table with a very cousinly smile, which did 
not quite say the same as her words, ‘‘ and 
yet you and me’s pretty much of an age.” 

** I’ve had a deal o’ trouble, and that ages 
a man more than years,” he answered, with 
a sigh. He might have said, with truth, 
how little she herself was changed ; but Am- 
yas did not deal in even complimentary 
truth. - . 

He looked ve easant as he sat oppo- 
site her. The cndieanenh of the day’s wn 
had roused him out of his habitual depres- 
sion, and the mild, serious, thoughtful ex- 

ression of his handsome features made him 

y nO means an uninteresting cousin; the 
worn, sad look of his face, with its high 
forehead, had for the moment passed away, 
and he looked ten years younger than 
usual, 

Lettice gazed at him in surprise; he had 
always to her been her ‘‘ old uncle,” and 
now, seeing him through the eyes of a con- 
temporary, who evidently did not look upon 
him in the least in that light, ‘‘I didn’t 


illness, hadn’t he, poor 
he were ailing this ever 
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‘I’m sure I'm that put about! know as uncle Amyas was like that,” she 


thought to herself. 

At length, when the meal was over and 
disposed of, ‘I want to speak to you, 
Amyas, if you be so pleased. Lettice, you 
go upstairs and help _— make the beds, 
oranyways youcan. ‘Tis about an opening 
you was speaking of?” the girl heard Mrs. 
Smart begin as she closed the door after 
her. 

“°Tis a long while since we were 
together like this, Amyas,” said Mrs. 
Susan gently, clearing her throat, and 
smoothing her apron as she spoke. ‘It 
minds me a deal o’ old times, and my 
father and all.” 

‘* Yes, it isa long time indeed,” answered 
the unconscious Amyas, sadly, but not in 
the least perceiving the line of thought 
along which his cousin desired him to 
follow. 

‘**T would ha’ been a fine thing for me if 
things had took another turn than they 
has,” went on Mrs. Smart, with a discreet 
cough; ‘‘ and perhaps for you too.” 

Amyas looked up, greatly perplexed. 

. ‘*I mean,” said his cousin turning bash- 
fully away and snuffing the cauliflower- 
head of the tallow-candle, ‘ pour se donner 
une countenance,’ ‘‘ as your property and 
mine together would ha’ aval the Wood- 


-|house, and kep’ out them nasty money- 


lenders. You behaved very handsome, I 
will say that, Amyas, about when my father 
died, and I haven't forgot it to you.” 

** Well, that’s all over and done for,” 
said he, rising a little impatiently. ‘* You 
was welcome enow, and "twas your own 
right, and you married Smart; and a quiet 
—_ and a good husband he made, I heerd 
tell.” 

‘** Yes, Amyas,” said his affectionate 
relict, finding it necessary to be more 
explicit; ‘‘ but he’s dead and gone now, 
poor man. I was a saying just now, ‘twere 
a pity as my father didn’t manage different 
in the old time. I were headstrong, and 
wanted my own way, I know; but he should 
just ha’ seen to me as had no mother. 
Young girls wants guiding to their own 
good. And what wi’ them as wants to 
marry her and them as she wants to marry, 
tis a hard matter to choose right for she as 
has a bit o’ property; and I chose wrong, 
I did,” said the lady, with much candour ; 
**though I won’t say but he were a good 
man were poor Smart,” she ended, with a 
sigh, and brushing her hand across her eyes. 
‘*My property it’s worth a pretty penny 
per year; and we could get the Woodhouse 
out o’ pawn, if we did it together.” 

She was going on;—but by this time 
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Amyas had caught her meaning, and had 
risen in the utmost terror. He had the 
greatest respect for his cousin’s powers of 
managing and of getting what she ‘‘ set her 
mind to,” and did not feel sure that he 
should not be compelled to marry her, 
whether he would or no. 

‘* Well, cousin, bygones should be by- 
gones, ~ say, you know; and past’s 
past, and old times can’t be got back again. 

Vhen a tree’s dead, you can’t make it live 
again, not wi’ a’ the digging and dunging 
and watering in Christendom; and so, you 
see, we won’t talk any more about such 
things, nor nothing. 

Then as a sense of absurdity in the whole 
matter came over him, with his tender 
regard for the feelings of others, he re- 
turned from the door to which he was mak- 
ing with all his might, and shook hands, 
with a smile. 

‘*We can be friends apd all that, yer 
know, cousin Susan, and thank ye kindly 
for thinking of me this way ; but it can’t be, 
and so there’s an end of it,” he ended, with 
unwonted decision, roused by the magni- 
tude of the peril before him. 

Meanwhile the girl had gone upstairs, as 
she was desired. ‘‘Jane” was far too 


active a person to require any help— and 


had indeed slipped out ‘* unbeknownst” to 
her mistress. Lettice sat on alone in the 
dark little room; but she was weaving her 
own fancies so busily that she scarcely 
found it out. She could hear the deep 
chime of the great clock of the Minster in 
the quiet of the night; and the remem- 
brance of the organ and the singing which 
she had heard there that day seemed mixed 
up inextricably with Everhard in her mind, 
and all that he had said and done; and 
these altogether were such good company 
that she was sorry when Mrs. Smart’s voice, 
less harsh than usual, with a more feminine 
fall in it than any one had ever heard 
before, summoned her downstairs again. 
**T wonder what they’ve been doing of?” 
thought Lettice to herself, as she watched 
her cousin’s strangely thoughtful manner. 

There had been a real honest feeling for 
Amyas mixed with Mrs. Smart’s desire 
after a good stroke of business, and she 
was find se and quiet for the rest of the 
short evening. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MAPLEFORD GAOL, 


‘‘ THE order’s for ye to be at the prison- 
door at eight, Lettice,” said her uncle next 
morning. ‘* And I'll be off to the lawyer 
as soon as may be, and settle for your 
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om gl Lettice put the little bag into his 
and. 

‘*T'd rather not,” said he, reluctantly ; 
but he could not stand her look of entreaty, 
and took it sorely against the grain. 

‘*You take yer Bible in yer pocket,” 
observed Mrs. Smart, who had recovered 
her spirits, (and indeed felt ** that all had, 
maybe, been for the best, and she and her 
money had perhaps had an_ escape.”) 
‘*?Twill be a mercy anyhow. I’m sure he 
wants doing good to, does yer father. And 
here’s a couple o’ apples, and the ‘ dog in 
a blanket’ as were left yesterday, as he 
might fancy perhaps.” 

Then following them, as they had nearly 
left the house — 

‘* Here’s a trac’,” she cried: ‘* * Buttons 
for the Breeches of Salvation,’ as was left 
here t’ other day —’tis a pity it should. be 
wasted. "I'would be a fine thing for the 
soul of him if he’d read it. You might 
happen drop it and leave it there when you 
come away, who knows ?” 

And with this mixture of spiritual and 
creature comforts they at last were allowed 


to f. 
hey walked together in silence. 

‘*T think we'll be off home this afternoon, 
Lettie,” said her uncle, sadly, as they 
reached the awful door of the gaol. ‘I 
don’t fancy the town now; and there isn’t 
nothing to be had here to my mind. Least- 
ways,” he went on, with a sort of dreary 
laugh, ‘‘ them as I suit don’t suit me any- 
how; and so we won't stop any longer. 
You and me’s country-bred, Lettie, and we 
likes those ways best.” And he left her to 
finish his business. With extreme trepida- 
tion the girl showed her order at the grim- 
looking gate. She had the proper horror 
of a prison, and entered with an awe-struck 
terror which would have been most whole- 
some for the offenders within, if she could 
have communicated it to them. 

She passed through an inner court, where 
a great uproar was going on among the 
es some of whom were playing at 

ves, with much confusion. 

** You dreve less noise there,” shouted 
the jailor as they went through, but without 
the smallest effect, one man even making a 
face at the authority as he passed. Prison 
discipline was a nearly unknown art in those 
times. Lettice, a good deal frightened, 
followed her conductor at a run, and when 
they reached the cold stone passage, it 
seemed almost a haven of safety. 

‘* Here’s your daughter come to see you,” 
said the jailor, opening the door of the in- 
firmary cell — where Norton Lisle was ly- 
ing on a narrow bed, with his broken leg in 
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a good deal of pain—and leaving them 
alone. 

‘** What, Let, are you there?” said he, 
surlily. ‘*Have ye got the bag? and has 
Amyas been after the councillor for me?” 
And then, almost without waiting for an an- 
swer, ‘* What did that fellow Ned mean by 
aftering me like that? Iweren’t on his 
beat, and he’d no call after me any way.” 
And his abuse became so frightful that at 
last Lettice, in utter dismay, leant back_so 
that he could not see her — bound down as 
he was in the bed — and stuffed her fingers 
into her ears. 

His moods, however, never lasted long. 
In a little time another of the prisoners, a 
strong-made, lazy-looking fellow in a vel- 
veteen jacket, who had been set to wait 
upon the sick man, opened the door, and 
lounged in. The prisoners were all hud- 
dled together, old and young, poachers, 
pickpockets, and felons, without much idea 
either of reformation or punishment, only 
of shutting them out of the way. 

“Tis Tim Grove, old Daniel’s son: you 
knows he, Lettie,” explained Norton almost 
cheerfully. 

** Well, and how’s the old man? I haven't 
seeu he I don’t know when. There I were 
out o’ luck to-year,” grumbled Jem: ‘I 
hadn’t a had but one month o’ the pheasant 
shooting, and there I were took quite un; 
common soon. Most times I’ve a kep’ out 
this ever so much longer, and come in 
pretty much when ‘twere convenient, and 
got my board and lodging at the dead time 
o’ the year out o’ the country, free like, till 
it were pretty nigh time to begin again ‘ of 
a shiny night, in the season o’ the year,’” 
said he, laughing. ‘‘I don’t say as we 
hasn’t a jolly time o’ it here, and ’tis cold 
lodging out. Nineteen times I’ve been here 
now, and a goodish lot too, and should 
know; but Id reither ha’ bided out a bit 
longer too, you tell father.” 

** Jest you look at me,” sighed Norton, 
** tied like this, and don’t you complain as 
have got your legs.” 

‘*What’s the use o’ legs if ye can’t use 
them ?” yawned Jem. 

‘** Where is it I’m to tell Daniel you were 
took, and how were it?” said Lettice, in 
her conscientious desire to take her message 
correctly. 

‘**Why, there, I were night-poaching, and 
caught wi’ the pheasant on me, and kipper 
brought me up to the Hall; and ‘twere so 
late, ‘’T'won’t do to rouse Squire,’ says he. 
So him and me and the watcher, and the 

m and one or two more, sot over the 
re in the saddle-room till dawn, and had 
some beer and a smoke. And when ‘twere 
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dawn Squire says he wouldn't commit me not 
hisself; and there didn’t I drive down to the 
lock-up in the ae ger as pleasant as could 
be, a-takin’ of the air? And one of the 
young leddies was a-walking in the park; 
and I took off my hat grand to she, and she 
lowted (bowed) to me, and I a long way off 
like, for she conceited I were a gentleman.* 
Didn’t we laugh like anything?” 

**Can’t ye get me adrink o’ water? I’m 
so drouthy, and that critcht is empty,” in- 
terrupted Norton, impatiently; ‘** or else 
didn’t you say you'd an apple about ye? 
Give me one o’ he, Lettie,” 

‘*Has she brought word if that fellow 
Dixon’s a-getting on to well, that you shot ? 
If he dies, there won’t be much chance for 
you, I’m thinking,” said his Job’s comforter. 

‘** These girls never know nothing; but 
I'll swear I never fired the shot,” replied 
Norton, angrily. ‘* You should ha’ stopped 
for to nuss him, if ye couldn’t do anything 
else,” he went on, turning to her. ‘ His 
life’s worth a very deal to me now, which it 
weren't my way of thinking a little time 
back.” 

** No, that I'll be bound for it,” replied 
Jem, laughing, as he fetched the jug: and 
then, too glad to be rid of his charge, went 
out again and locked the door. 

**So Caleb got away after all?” said 
Norton presently; it is wonderful how, 
when there is any sort of confederation or 
freemasonry among men, like that of smug- 
gling, news will penetrate the most unlikely 
places. 

Lettice gave a start, and turned away to- 
wards the wall, much afraid of her father’s 
observation on her tell-tale face; but he 
had other things to think of, and took no 
notice. ‘* How did it come ?” said she. 

**They say *twere along o’ that lathy 
young chap Wallcott, what thought he were 
a match wrestling wi’ Norton Lisle,” ob- 
served her father with a sort of grin, ‘* and 
a pretty fall he got trying to take me up, 
he did.” The remembrance seemed to put 
him in good humour, and he grew more 
communicative. ‘* Lhaven’t heard not exact 
how ’twere, but somehow the officer was for 
putting on the handcuffs aboard ship, after 
Caleb had been steering ’um all night too 
—and I will say that for the lad, there isn’t 
a steadier hand at the tiller up nor down 
the Channel. They’d just got under the 
lee of the land, and Wallcott tripped him up 
(that’s that raseally gauger) wi’ hagging at 
a rope, and the men was just about merry 
when they see him fall, and that made him 


* Him and his work you have right well con- 
ceited. — Julius Caesar. 
t Fr. cruche, 
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mad angry they say, for Caleb cut over the 
side and swum off like a fish, betwixt and 
between.” 

Lettice blushed all over with delight. 
The thought of Caleb had been like a re- 


morse to her, and that he should be safe, |. 


and through Everhard’s intervention, made 
her eyes sparkle and her face aglow. 

‘* Caleb were took like in your stead,” she 
ventured at last to say, as her father seemed 
to have altogether forgotten this point. 

‘*T believe he were, and he did come in 
with a whopping knock or two in the tussle, 
when he set to with the coastguard; *twere 
uncommon well thought on to put in as he 
did, — but there, ye see I were took after 
all, so it didn’t so much mind,” said Nor- 
ton, like many other folk, only grateful for 
value received. ‘‘Why didn’t ye bring 
word about that Dixon, for to tell me sum- 
mut as I wants to know?” he said, tumb- 
ling about as far as the broken leg tightly 
strapped on the cradle allowed him. The 
misery of constraint and quiet to such an 
active man was pitiable to see. 

“*Mayn’t I turn that pillow, father; and 
strive set the sheets more comf’able ?” she 
began, compassionately. 

**You let me alone,” replied he; but 
somehow she had her pleasure with him, 
and she went on straightening and smooth- 
ing and setting to rights, by a sort of in- 
stinct, till she had so changed the look of 
the wretched, untidy, melancholy infirmary 
cell, that it seemed a different place. 

The relief, however, did not last long. 
**T couldn't make out about what come 0’ 
Caleb after all; and as for that Ned - 

‘* Shouldn’t I maybe read a bit, father ? ” 
interrupted Lettice, dreading another out- 
break, and at her wit’s end how to soothe 
him. ‘‘ There were somethin’ I mind in the 
Book about another Caleb as Master Jesse 
used to read,” she said, catching at the 
word as a sort of diversion to his wrath. 

‘*Well, I don’t mind so much. Read 
away. P’r’'aps I might get a nice sleep 
with it,” said her hopeful patient, tossing 
his arms testily. : 

Lettice had been brought up to think one 

chapter in the Bible quite as useful as an- 
other: in short, as a sort of charm; and too 
glad to have found any kind of opening, 
she turned up and down in much trepida- 
tion, looking vainly for the passage con- 
— the account of Caleb. 
** Well, cut away,” said her father, impa- 
tiently. ‘* What are ye waitin’ for?” And, 
in a fright, she fell pretty much at random 
on a chapter. The lulling sound of the 
reading told upon him before long. 

‘* That’s a pretty tale enow,” he said, not 
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attending, and half asleep. ‘‘I likes to 
hear o’ all that fighting. I wonder what 
come of it all, and what all them killin 
and murderings was about?” he muttered, 
drowsily. 

‘¢ But, father,” said Lettice, much horri- 
fied, and beginning to explain and remon- 
strate, even at the risk of an outbreak, 
when the door was unlocked 

‘¢ Time’s up!” cried the jailor, putting in 
in his head authoritatively; and she was 
obliged to go. 

‘* She’s a middlin’ good little maid she is,” 
muttered her father, drowsily, to himself 
when she was gone. ‘I don’t mind if she 
do come again, it makes time pass.” 

But Lettice did not hear this magnificent 
tribute to her merits. 

‘** Tis very hard when one can’t do noth- 
ing at all for a body, and is so ope and 
stupid like,” sighed she to her little self as 
she came sadly away, quite unconscious that 
she had been ‘‘ making sunshine in a ve 
shady place.” ‘‘I wonder whether they'll 
let me see him again, and I’m afraid that I 
read it all wrong, as he didn’t seem to 
care.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
EVERHARD AND HIS MOTHER. 


EvERHARD, extremely indignant at his 
treatment, and nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm, had gone home to his father’s house, 
after parting from Lettice and her uncle, to 
fetch his horse and ride back to Seaford. 
It was a solid, red brick, substantial-look- 
ing place, just out of the town, with a great 
walled kitchen-garden behind, and a little 
paved path from the green wicket to the 
front door, before which stood sentinel a 
couple of yew-trees artistically carved into 
| a pair of green dumb waiters. It had once 
been a sort of dower-house for some dow- 
ager of a small country family, in the times 
when Mapleford was a little capital for the 
winter gaieties of the neighbourhood, before 
London: had swallowed up all such local 
centres of ‘* good” society ; but it had now 
fallen very much out of repair, and Wallcott 
had had it ‘‘ a great bargain.” 

Everhard came round by the stable-yard 
behind the house, and found his mother 
alone in the kitchen. She had made an ef- 
fort, when first they came into the ‘‘ grand 
house,” to live a little more ‘‘ according,” 
as Everhard was always striving to = 
her do; but gentility was a burden and sor- 
row to her, and she always escaped from 
the bore of the parlour to the more congen- 
ial saucepans. Dressed as she was at that 
moment, in a plaid stuff of some abomina- 
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ble mixture of red and yellow in great 
black squares, and a black net cap with 
urple bows —which looked as if it had 
en sat upon—she certainly did not ap- 
pear much like the owner.of the house, or 
the rightful successor of the stiff old strait- 
laced lady who had lived there before her. 

**What! you’re not off yet? I thought 
you was gone,” said she, as he came in, with 
a look of extreme pleasure at the sight of 
her boy again — the very apple of her eye 
—even though it might be only for a 
moment. ‘‘Anne’s gone out, and I 
were just doing her work — lest yer father 
come home — so I’m all in my dishabilles, 
as they say,” she went on apologetically. 

**T went down town first,” said he, mood- 
ily, without at all entering into what he had 
been doing there. 

‘* And now can’t ye stay till to-morrow, 
Everhard ? ’tis too late for ye to ride all that 
way to Seaford these short days.” 

** How cah you talk like that, mother?” 
he answered, irritably. ‘‘ I told you before, 
Russell would turn me off, as sure as fate, 
if I didn’t get back to-night —he as good 
as said so that day I’d been out so long in 
the lugger. He’s right down angry this 


time, and says he might as well have no 
elerk at all in the office, and cousin or no 
cousin, he won't stand it.” 


** Will you just stop then while I git yea 
bit to eat in no time?” said his mother, 
bustling eagerly about. 

‘* Make haste then —I can’t wait a min- 
ute,” muttered Everhard, his stoicism giving 
way ; for the smell out of the saucepan was 
good, and he relented in his own favour. 
** A pretty way I should be in,” he went on, 
stretching himself, with a sort of dismal 
laugh, ‘‘ if I’m turned off there, and can’t 
live here, me and father scarce speaking as 
now we do.” 

** Don’t ye think you could manage not to 
go a him so much, my boy ?” said Mrs. 

alleott — good, fat, comfortable, red- 
faced woman as she was, who bore ho 

dges to any one, and could not conceive 
ow anybody should not give up anything 
for love and peace at home. ‘‘ I’m suret 
can’t think what made you take up with 
that young girl out of all the girls that’s in 
the world, as yer father says, just as "twere 
to vex him.” 

‘*What’s the use of your speaking in 
that way, mother, when you know she’s the 
only one I ever could or would fancy,” said 
Everhard, angrily ; *‘ and she’s not so easy 
to get neither, as you think. I’ve just met 
her down at the Minster, and she and her 
uncle won't have anything to say to me, so 
to speak, until I’ve got father’s consent, fair 
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and open; so there now you see what's like 
to come of that, him being what he is, that 
a regiment of horse wouldn’t turn him, when 
he’s got a fancy.” 

Mrs. Wallcott looked exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and laid her hand on his shoulder 
as he sat and ate. He moved a little aside, 
as if to reach something, so as to shake it 
off, not roughly, but very completely. His 
mother gave an inaudible sigh, and turned 
away to add another to the quantity of use- 
less things which she had crowded on the 
table for him ; she would not see that he was 
bored by her caress. 

‘Don’t, mother; there’s more than 
plenty,” said he, in a vexed tone. ‘I 
wish you'd just sit down now, and be 
quiet.” 

Everhard was ashamed of his mother and 
ashamed of his shame. Her vulgarities 
and her manners and her dress all galled 
and irritated him, and he was not so grateful 
for her unvarying, unwearying affection as 
he knew he ought to be. He never ap- 
peared to less advantage than at home, 
where he was always saying little unkind, 
impatient things, which he repented of the 
moment they were out of his mouth, and 
doing small ungracious acts, which he would 
sometimes have given much afterwards to 
recall, but still not sufficiently so to prevent 
+his acting in exactly the same way a few 
minutes after. The tone of her voice, the 
fat way in which she swung into the room, 
the very sound of her creaking boots, an- 
noyed him beyond measure. He was very 
sensitive to beauty and grace, and still more 
to their absence, and as there was not much 
chance of Mrs. Wallcott’s learning to be 
either slim, or graceful, or educated, or 
quick of apprehension and tact, (although 
she would have been cut to pieces for his 
sake without hesitation, ) he went on sinning 
and repenting and sinning again in a way 
which spoilt all his own comfort at home. 

Perhaps the thick layers of fat with which 
nature had endowed Mrs. Wallcott pre- 
vented her feeling a good deal of the pain 
‘which he inflicted, and her profound sense 
of his superiority, and virtues, and graces, 
made her always convinced in the end that 
he — her last remaining child, her beloved 
Benjamin — must always be right, whatso- 
ever he might say or do. There was a 

ower of self-sacrifice ‘and self-abn egation 
in her which took out the sting as it were 
from any unkind or neglectful thing done to 
her: ‘‘humility is the cure for many a 
heartache.” 

His dog at this moment jwmped upon 
Everhard’s knees. ‘‘ Down, Teazer,” said 
he in an annoyed tone. ‘‘ Mother, you 
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must shut him up till I’m gone, or he'll be 
after me —here’s the chain—and I can’t 
keep him at Seaford any longer. Mrs. 
Russell’s so cross now: she says he brings 
mud into the house, and she won’t stand 
him no more. She'll be turning all my 
* museum’ out of doors soon, I do believe, 
even if they do let me stop,” he added, 
dismally. He had fallen on the north side 
of favour at the ship-owner’s, from his re- 

ated absences, and had been made to feel 
it bitterly. 

He rose as he spoke, and shook off his 
dog’s caresses as he had done his mother’s : 
he was very unhappy was poor Everhard, 
and it showed itself, as it does with some 
people, in being altogether put out and 
cross with everything. 

Still, however, when at last he mounted 
his horse and was riding away in rather 
doleful guise, he turned back to look at his 
mother, who was struggling violently to 
put up the dog. Teazer had been moved 
out of his usual calm business-like manner 
by seeing his master go off alone, and was 
now leaping wildly in the air, dragging at 
his chain, and howling and whining - ully 
in his vain attempts to follow; and Ever- 
hard, as he rode out of the stable-yard into 
the road, called out, in a much more tender 
tone to both, ‘‘Good-by, mother — good- 
by, Teazer, poor old dog!” 

‘* There ain’t a many like my boy,” said 
Mrs. Wallcott enthusiastically, though much 
out of breath, as she tried to pacify the un- 
happy Teazer, and watched her son disap- 
pear, with a passionate poetry of affection 
in her fat old body which would have done 
credit to the youngest and handsomest of 
her race, and furnished a whole regiment 
of pocts with materials for no end of odes 
and songs and sonnets; but she was a 
‘dumb dog,” and had neither voice nor 
manners with which to express what was in 
her. No one could see the light, or hear 
the music of the feelings going on inside 
her; and, indeed, a fat old red-faced vulgar 
woman like Mrs. Wallcott had hardly any 
right to anything so beautiful as feelings in 
most people’s eyes. 

Everhard had ridden off in an extremely 
discontented condition. He considered him- 
self a model of chivalry, constancy, and all 
the cardinal virtues, and with some reason. 
He had made his home too hot to hold him; 
and whether he had failed in duty to his 
father or not, he had certainly not done so 
to Lettice. True, he had been amusing 
himself very tolerably up and down the 
world for the last six months, but it had 
been all on the highest principles of self-sac- 
rifice; and the evening after he returned 
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from Mapleford, he sat over the fire in the 
ship’s office after work with a pair of tongs 
in his hands, exceedingly aggrieved, and 
looking very deplorable ty recounted 
his woes to Ned. 

** And then for ’um to treat me in that 
fashion; and why she wouldn’t marry me 
and have done with it, I can’t think. 
Wrong! It weren’t a bit wrong, when my 
father’s broke his word like that, and I 
eould manage my mother easy enough. I 
believe after all that she cares for that Caleb 
more than she does for me, and so I didn’t 
let out to her as he’d got away, and I that 
have got into all sorts of scrapes for her 
sake.” 

Ned had by this time recovered his spirits, 
and that desire of advising everybody about 
everything which a man always feels in 
double force when he has himself been guilty 
of an action of doubtful expediency. Ail 
the time Everhard was talking he had been 
running over some lists and papers which 
he had to give in, adding up, comparing, 
subtracting, and lending only half an ear to 
the complaints and surmises with which his 
friend disconsolately solaced himself. 

** Look, Wallcott,” said he at last, put- 
ting the finished return in his pocket, 
‘* you're a silly fella. First head” —and 
he counted on his fingers, ‘‘ here’s a poor 
girl sees one man doing his out and out best 
or to save her father, while you’re doing 
yourn to take him up. She mayn’t be so 
fond o’ such a one as Rakes Lisle, but you 
can’t expect she’d be so over and above 
grateful to you for what you’ve a done. 
Second head, you ask her to run away from 
Amyas, and them as has been good to her 
and done for her all the days of her life, 
when they’re in the thickest o’ their trouble, 
and she maybe a help to ’um, and ought to. 
I like her all the better for doing of it, I do. 
And as for yer father and Russell, they'll 
all come right in time, but you’re so tail-on- 
end (eager). So there you has my ‘ report,’ 
swallow it how you like,” he ended, in his 
dogged, literal, matter-of-fact way, leaning 
his back against the mantelpiece and lifting 
up his coat-tails. 

‘* And you think she may care for me just 
the same as before? After all, I know so 
little of her,” said Everhard, analyzing and 
doubting, as was his manner, and occupied 
with his own side of the question, as usual, 
almost exclusively. 

‘*That’s yer own fault. I can’t answer 
as to that. Why did ye ask her to marry 
you before you know’d her then ? but I do: 
she’s gentle and she’s coy, but she’s as true 
as steel.” 

** I know that, or I shouldn’t have cared 
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for her so,” cried Everhard, with angry 
inconsistency. 

‘* Then she’s not like to throw herself at 
any other young fellow’s head, as you seem 
to think’s her way,— and a pretty way too 
to believe of one’s true love,” he ended 
tauntingly. 

‘*There’s. that mare never will be good 
for anything since you drove her to death 
the night we were up at the Puckspiece,” 
said Everhard, not very relevantly, but 
catching at the first weapon of offence he 
could think of. ‘I was better than four 


hours getting home last night from Maple- 
in the dark; and I’m turned 


ford, and a 
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out of the office here —as Russell says he'll 
hardly keep me for twenty pounds — you 
won't find another will be so patient with 
our tantrums, Ned Wynyate,” said he at 
t, standing up, and goaded into a sort of 
rebellion against his oppressive friend. 
** You get into scrapes, too ; only, somehow, 
you make believe so hard you're all right, 
that one gets to think so too!” 
Ned knew how true this was, and pru- 
dently held his tongue further on the matter. 


We'll go out and see what the cutter’s 


been about,” he said, consolingly, to change 
the conversation. 





The Globe (March 19) congratulates M. de 
Lesseps upon the triumph of the grand scheme 
upon which he has bestowed so much skill and 
energy for the union of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. The Suez Canal was opened yes- 
terday. A telegram states that the waters of 
the Mediterranean were admitted into the Bitter 
Lakes yesterday morning ‘‘ with complete suc- 
cess,’’ in the presence of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
who is stated to have expressed his admiration 
and satisfaction at the progress of the under- 
taking. Although the juncture of the two seas 
may be considered to have been effected, there 
yet remains much to be done before the canal 
can be fairly opened for traffic. The marvellous 
rapidity of the progress of the works in their 
later stages, however, is a guarantee of the 
early completion of one of the noblest triumphs 
of engineering enterprise ever achieved. 

Public Opinion, 


Arctic Exprorations. — Before the end: of 
this month a private expedition to the North 
Pole will set out from Glasgow. The explorer 
who is about to undertake this perilous and ex- 
tremely uncertain adventure is Mr, Lamont, 
late Member of Parliament for Buteshire, and 
favourably known in literature as the author of 
** Seasons with the Sea-Horses,’”’ To win his 
way to the Pole is not “the sole purpose of Mr. 
Lamont’s enterprise, for he is an enthusiastic 
sportsman, finding his pleasure in gunning on 
strange shores. He is a good sailor as well as a 
diligent hunter, and has already made a voyage 
in his own yacht through the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic oceans. For his new expedition he has fitted 
out in Scotland, at his own expense, a steamer 
of two hundred and fifty tons called the Diana, 
and has associated with him gentlemen who can 
aid him in the various objects he has in view. 
One of these is Dr. Smith, who not long since 
returned from the Arctic regions, after having 





been locked in the ice with a whaler’s crew for 
many months. Another is Mr. Hamilton Macal- 
lum, a Scotch artist, who is becoming known for 
his pictures of West Coast fishing subj 
Trained hunters of the walrus and other animals 
to be met with in the northern seas have been 
engaged in Scandinavia. 

Mr. Lamont, profiting by the experience and 
discoveries of the Swedish Polar expedition of 
last year, will avoid the ice on the north and 
northwest of Spitzbergen, and endeavour to find 
an opening on the northeast. 

We hear also that the Swedish expedition is to 
be resumed this year, under the direction of Dr. 
Nordenskiold. Dr. Hayes likewise proposes to 
organize a new American expedition. 

N. Y. Evening Post, 15 April. 


To proceed with the copies for copy-books, 
undoubtedly there should be another, to this 
effect : ‘* Cruelty to animals is a great wicked- 
ness.” Or perhaps it had better be put in a 
concrete than in an abstract form, and should 
run simply thus: ‘* Do not teaze the cat.’’ It 
is astonishing how much the education of the 
young is neglected as regards the simplest mat- 
ters of duty. They have to listen to long ser- 
mons, not one word of which, in their minds, 
has the slightest application to themselves. It 
is strange that elder people should have seen 
that the young should be separated from them 
as regards all manner of pleasures and enter- 
tainments — that they should even have a pan- 
tomine in the daytime for children — and that 
these same people cannot realize the fact that 
children should have separate church services 
and separate instruction in moral and religious 
matters. I believe that the cruelty towards 
animals so often manifested in children, is not 
so much from want of thought, as from the ab- 
solute want of instruction. 

Author of Friends in Council, 
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LANFREY’S NAPOLEON I. 


‘** NaPOLEON living a despot and a con- 
queror, has had his memory consecrated and 
held up to admiration by men who term 
themselves emphatically the friends of free- 
dom.” It was thus that forty years ago 
Sir Walter Scott wrote of the founder of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. The sneer conveyed 
in these words against the eulogists of the 
dead Emperor was intended, doybtless, to 
apply to the English Whigs; but, read at 
the present day, the taunt has a far wider 
significance than the author of Waverley 
attached to it at the time it was penned. 
Indeed, the question which the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis propounded in his 
remarkable treatise upon the value of au- 
thority in matters of opinion is strongly 
illustrated by the fluctuations in public 
judgment as to the character of the prison- 
er of St. Helena. If in time to come Dr. 
Whately’s Historic Doubts as to the exis- 
tence of Napoleon Buonaparte should be 
treated as a serious sthdy, — stranger mis- 
takes have, we suspect, been made already 
by learned annotators, —the partisans of 
the mythic theory might strengthen their 
case by commenting on the extraordinary 
variety of inconsistent and antagonistic 
views adopted by French as well as by 


foreign critics with reference to ‘the great 


Emperor. There are plenty of men still 
living who could tell how England regarded 
the Corsican Usurper in the fulness of his 
glory. And though later events, together 
with the imperceptible influence of a changed 
tone of public thought, may have modified 
the judgment of those to whom Jena, and 
Moscow, and Waterloo are vivid, unfor- 
gotten memories, the literature of our war 
era still survives, as a record of how Eng- 
lishmen in the days when George III. was 
king estimated the founder of the Napole- 
onic dynasty. It is not only in the carica- 
tures of Gilray, or in the addresses of loyal 
corporations, that you find the great Napo- 
leon spoken of with a contempt which to 
us, at the present day, seems absolutely 
ludicrous. The engraving of poor old 
George III. as a giant, holding in the palm 
of his hand a pigmy Napoleon, was not the 
mere servile flattery of a courtier’s wit, but 
expressed in a not very exaggerated form 
the current sentiment of the English public 
of the day. The meanness, the baseness, 
the innate depravity of the hero of Arcola 
seem to have impressed themselves upon 
the minds of his English contemporaries to 
the exclusion of all other aspects of that 
many-sided character. It is impossible to 
read now-a-days Southey’s poem on the re- 


freedom and national independence. 
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treat from Moscow without something of a 
sense of shame at the insolent brutality of 
its bitterness. Even Byron, little as he 
shared in most things the prejudices of his 
time and country, wedded as he was to a 
certain unreasoning liberalism, which might 
naturally have found vent in the ‘‘ Culte 
Napoléonienne,” knew of no pity for the 
fallen Emperor. In that ode of his, which 
will surely last as long as the fame of the 
hero to whom it was addressed, he rises to 
the very height of withering scorn in the 
famous apostrophe : — 


*¢ To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean.”’ 


With the return from Elba there took 
place in England something of a reaction 
with regard to Napoleon. We learned the 
strange truth that this monster of depravity, 
this tyrant, whose reign we had believed to 
be as hateful to the French nation as to 
England, had yet a hold upon the country, 
which, as we fondly fancied, we had just 
redeemed from a loathed and loathsome 
oppression. Then, too, the dramatic char- 
acter of his last bold throw for power; his 
exile in that far distant mid-ocean island: 
the tragic ending of his wondrous career, 
all wrought upon popular imagination, and 
invested the memory of England’s greatest 
enemy witha halo of romance. It so hap- 
pened, also, that with the close of the war 
the Continent of Europe was thrown open 
to English travellers. Our countrymen 
flocked abroad, and wherever they went 
even the most unobservant of tourists could 
not fail to mark the traces, not only of what 
Napoleon had destroyed, but of what he 
had. established. Then, too, the course of 
events which followed the downfall of the 
Empire, the reign of the principles sanc- 
tioned by the Holy Alliance, the temporary 
triumph ofa reactionary Absolutism through- 
out the Continent, could not but shake the 
confidence which our forefathers had felt, 
that in fighting against the Corsican usurper 
they were fighting the battle of popular 
en 
to all these causes there is added the inevi- 
table tendency of the human mind to pass 
from one excess to another, it will not be 
found strange that the generation which 
came to the fore in England after the one 
which had conducted the great war to its 
triumphant end, should have thought much 
less of the personal delinquencies of Napo- 
leon, far more of his great public achieve- 
ments. If, however, the rehabilitatory 
process to which the memory of Buonaparte 
was subjected had proceeded no furthe 
abroad than it did in England, the interests 
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of historical justice would not have suffered 
materially. It was reserved for France, the 
country which had endured the utmost at 
the hands of the modern Cesar, to confer 
upon him the honours of an historical 
apotheosis ; and owing to a curious combi- 
nation of circumstances, the leaders in the 
movement, which eventuated, after many 
years, in the Second Empire, were the 
champions of that cause which Napoleon 
overthrew, the advocates of those principles 
_ which he waged war to the death. 

e causes of this apparent anomaly are 
not, we think, very hard to discover. The 
restoration of the Bourbons after Waterloo 
was associated with bitter national defeat, 
with humiliations so grievous, even though 
well deserved, that the causa victa became 
to the vast majority of Frenchmen an object 
of regret, if not of affection. Moreover, 
in the first fervour of the Bourbon triumph, 
in the days of the White terror, the memory 
of the deposed sovereign was pursued with 
a feminine unscrupulousness of invective 
which could not fail to produce a popular 
reaction. 

By a fatal error of policy the government, 
or perhaps more truly speaking, the parti- 
sans of the Bourbons, contrived before long 
to identify the Revolution with the Empire 
in the judgment of the masses. The Roy- 
alist émigrés hated Napoleon much, but 
they hated ’89 with an even more intense 
hatred. And so it came to pass that the 
French nation grew to look upon the enemies 
of the Imperial régime as the enemies also 
of the rights and liberties which the Revo- 
lution had conferred upon France. This 
mistake was turned to advantage by the op- 
ponents of the Bourbon dynasty. It has 
always been the fashion of every French op- 
position to hold that no weapon should be 
discarded which can inflict injury upon the 
object of their attacks ; and so the partisans 
of the Republic, and the advocates of lib- 
eral reforms, appealed to the recollection of 
Napoleon’s greatness, recalled the memory 
of his exploits, and professed a reverence 
for his name they could not have felt, in 
order to inflict damage on the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. Just as the French Liberals of to- 
day have made common cause with Ultra- 
montanes to undermine the Second Empire, 
so their predecessors in the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. espoused the preju- 
dices of the Buonapartists in order to throw 
discredit on the legitimate monarchy. By 
degrees the alliance between Liberalism and 
Buonapartism became one of conviction, or, 
if not of conviction, of tradition; and the 
songs of Beranger, the first author of Napo- 
leonolatry, were adopted as the popular 
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lays of French Republicanism. Still, if our 
impression is correct, Napoleonism beneath 
the Bourbons was rather a sentimental fash- 
ion, a kind of nineteenth century Fronderie, 
than a serious faith. It was not till the old 
soldiers of the Empire had given place to a 
younger generation, till the memory of the 
Grand Army had become surrounded with 
a veil of indistinctness which blotted out its 
true colours, that Frenchmen began to look 
upon the Hmpire as a golden age of glory ; 
to regard Napoleon as the benefactor of 
France. Under Louis Philippe the worship 
of Napoleon first grew into a received arti- 
cle of national belief. Sir Philip Francis 
advised a young man entering Parliament 
never to praise any one except ‘in odium 
tertii;’ and the antagonists of the Orleanist 
dynasty, whether Legitimist or Republican, 
followed this rule, by eulogizing the Empire 
to the disparagement of the Monarchy of 
July. With an extraordinary short-sighted- 
ness of vision, the Bourgeois régime vied with 
its opponents in paying honour to the memory 
of Napoleon. Louis Philippe and his coun- 
sellors yg to have thought that by flat- 
tering the Napoleonic creed they could 
somehow identify themselves with the tri- 
umphs of the past. The Napoleon of peace 
was ambitious of inheriting by a sort of  vi- 
carious succession the fame of the Napoleon 
of war. The speculation seemed to be at 
once lucrative and safe. Napoleon was 
dead; and the greatness of his dynasty had, 
it was thought, perished with him. So the 
citizen king brought back the body of the 
conqueror from his distant grave, and bu- 
ried it with all pomp and hous on the 
banks of the Seine, recording on the facade 
of the gorgeous sepulchre the dying wish of 
the Emperor, ‘‘to lie amidst the people 
whom he had loved so well.” By this act 
there was given an official sanction to the car- 
dinal tenet of the faith preached by the Im- 
perialist school, that the errors and failings 
of the Emperor, be they what they might, 
were atoned for by the fact that he was act- 
mated by adeep love for France. The ‘Mot 
-d’ordre’ went through French society at the 
bidding of the Court, to enshrine Napoleon 
in the Pantheon of French patriots; and 
the impulse thus given was followed readily. 
As the years went by, and the recollection 
of the sufferings of the war became less 
vivid, a sort of ideal Napoleon supplanted 
in the French mind the memory of the man 
as he lived and moved. And so the despot, 
who had sacrificed France to his own ag- 
grandizement, became once more the idol 
of the people. The expeditions of Stras- 
burg and Boulogne were ridiculed in Gov- 
ernmental circles as mad anachronisms, but 
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the event showed that the prisoner of Ham 
understood the French nation far better 
than the Doctrinaire statesmen who brought 
the monarchy of July to an inglorious end. 
It is said that when Napoleon III. was 
elected President of the Republic by univer- 
sal suffrage, vast masses of the peasant 
electors believed that they were voting for 
the Great‘Napoleon. The story which was 
put forward by the friends of General Ca- 
vaignac may be true or false; but the mere 
fact of its being reported shows the attach- 
ment that the name of Buonaparte still in- 
spired amidst the masses, even so late as in 
1849. 

With the establishment of the Second Em- 
pire, the ‘ Culte Napoléonienne’ became an 
essential article of faith to all who held office 
or wished to hold office beneath the Gov- 
ernment. The star of the Buonapartes was 
once more in the ascendant, and to express 
any doubts as to the greatness of the first 
Emperor, was to throw doubts on the title 
of the second. When it was too late, the 
Republicans and the Orleanists perceived 
the error they had committed in holding up 
the memory of Napoleon to popular admir- 
ation. In order to injure their political 
opponents, to flatter the national vanity, 
and to earn for themselves part and parcel 
in glories which they had no right to share, 


they had mourned over the grave of Impe- 
rialism; and, lo! the spectre which they 
deemed laid for ever walked once more 
among them. 

To undo the past was impossible ; to con- 
fess their error was an useless penance, 


from which they shrank reluctantly. Ber- 
anger could not unsing his songs, nor Thiers 
unwrite his history; even the men who 
hated the Second Empire with the bitterest 
and most unwavering of hatreds, could not 
make up their minds to the plain naked 
truth, that, evil and pernicious as the pre- 
sent régime might be, it was a model gov- 
ernment compared to the one from which it 
derived its origin; and thus the most enven- 
omed assailants of Napoleon III. still ad- 
hered to the conventional fiction that the 
reign of the First Napoleon was an era of 
which France might be justly proud. The 
truth is that both for evil and for good, 
French patriotism has a sort of narrow in- 
tensity, not to be rivalled in other lands. 
When M. de Montalembert was prosecuted 
for his essay on England, the imperial advo- 
cate declared that in eulogizing the institu- 
tions of England in comparison with those 
of France, the pamphleteer was like a man 
** qui voulait fletrir sa mére,” and the accu- 
sation, groundless as it was, was based ona 
just appreciation of French sentiment. ‘The 
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honour of the flag overrides all other con- 
siderations. No doubt the Millenium must 
arrive before the cry, ‘‘ My country, right 
or wrong,” raised in the United States at 
the outbreak of the civil war, ceases to ex- 
press the popular feeling of every powerful 
nation when its fortunes are assailed. But 
France stands alone in its conviction that 
patriotism requires a blind endorsement of 
the past as well as the present conduct of 
the mother country. Now it is absolutely 
impossible to speak the truth about the 
Emperor, and yet to conceal the truth 
about the nation whom he led to victory. 
A nation is always the complement of its 

overnment; and if Napoleon was brutal 
in prosperity, pitiful in adversity, if the 
Empire meant despotism abroad, and de- 
gradation at home ; then it follows that ‘* La 
grande nation” which submitted to this 
slavery, which sanctioned this insolence of 
power, cannot be held up to admiration as 
the noblest of peoples. That the French 
national character possesses many high and 

and qualities no one acquainted with 
ec would deny; yet, at the same time, 
it possesses also a certain moral weakness, 
a lack of individual courage, a morbid self- 
concentration, which alone could have ren- 
dered the First Empire possible. It follows, 
therefore, that to describe Napoleon as he 
was, involves the confession that France has 
cause to be ashamed of her own career of 
conquests as well as of her conquering hero ; 
and this confession is one which, till the pres- 
ent day, no French writer of eminence has 
ever cared to make. 

We have dweit at length upon these con- 
siderations because they seem to us neces- 
sary to the understanding of the remarkable 
book to which we desire to call attention. 
For the first time in the annals of France, 
a French writer has undertaken the task of 
telling the true story of the First Napoleon. 
The old quotation ben Othello, hackneyed 
as it is, appears to us to express more for- 
cibly than any other form of words the true 
purport of M. Lanfrey’s book. ‘* Nothing 
extenuate, nor aught set down in malice,” 
is the rule that he has laid before him; and 
that rule he has obeyed rigidly. Without 
doubt, he possesses facilities for his task 
not accorded to former historians. _What- 
ever may have been the motive which in- 
duced the Imperial Government to publish 
the whole of the correspondence of Napo- 
leon I., it has rendered thereby an immense 
service to historical research. Of this cor- 
respondence M. Lanfrey has availed himself 
largely ; and from the letters of the Emperor 
he has drawn up his bill of indictment 
against the Empire. And what constitutes 
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M. Lanfrey’s especial fitness for the work of 
annalyzing the documents thus provided for 
the fuller comprehension of the Imperial 
régime, is that, in as far as we can discover, 
he has no party end to serve, no dynastic or 
political interest which he desires to pro- 
mote. To bring out the truth, no matter 
whether that truth tells for or against the 
Directory or the Empire, the Bourbons or 
the Orleanists, the France of to-day or the 
France of half a century ago, is his earnest 
endeavour. M. Lanfrey’s sympathies, we 
should gather, are in favour of the ———— 
but no Republican proclivities hinder him 
from acknowledging the faults, the failings, 
and the follies of the Revolutionary leaders. 
In the same way, his personal sentiments are 
obviously hostile to Cesarism in every form ; 
and yet he loses no opportunity of doing 
justice to the achievements of the Empire. 
ndeed, throughout the work, the personal- 
ity of the writer is kept out of sight to a 
degree which is unfortunately very rare in 
modern writers. It would be hard to dis- 
cover from any internal evidence what the 
author either admired or regretted, hoped 
orfeared. That it is good the truth should 
be known, you gather to be his profound 
conviction; but that any particular good 
will come to his country through the knowl- 
edge of the truth he has to tell, hardly 
seems to be viewed by him as a possible 
contingency. 

Readers of Thackeray’s ‘ Virginians’ 
may remember that in his later life George 
Warrington began to write a history of the 
Revolutionary war in America, and for- 
warded the MS. ta his friend, Mr. Washing- 
ton, who advised him strongly not to pub- 
lish the work, as it would be sure to give 
equal offence to all parties to the conflict. 
A similar piece of advice might well have 
been given to M. Lanfrey by any prudent 
friend who had perused the proof sheets of 
‘** L’Histoire de Napoléon Premier.” Pos- 
sibly the fact that M. Lanfrey, though his 
life has been spent in France, was a native 
of Savoy, and was therefore not broughé. 
up in that worship of Napoleon which is so 
universal throughout France, may have aug- 
mented the clearness of his vision, and have 
divested him of that fervent adulation of 
France which characterizes the native-born 
Frenchman. Whether this suggestion be 
correct or not, it is certain that M Lanfrey’s 
career as a writer has been signalized by 
an impartiality of judgment, rare in any 
country, rarest of all in France. In his 
earlier writings he has pointed out in turn 
the weaknesses of the Republicans, of the 





Orleanist statesmen, and of the men of the 
Empire; and yet there is nothing in his 
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literary character of that spirit of universal 
— which has distinguished many 
rench critics. Each party in turn has ap- 
plauded his exposure of their antagonist’s 
shortcomings, and just at this moment M. 
Lanfrey is naturally popular with all the 
various factions opposed to the Napoleonic 
régime. But yet we doubt whether any 
French political party would claim him as 
their adherent ; and this isolation, — though 
in one respect, which we shall notice later, 
it may have obscured the clearness of his 
vision, —has yet given him extraordinary 
yy « for estimating the true character 
of the French Empire and its founder. 
That his work will ever be popular in France 
is an assertion we should hesitate about 
making; and the temporary curiosity which 
it has excited in Paris does not seeem to us 
any sure guarantee of permanent circulation. 
French nature, we fancy, must change 
tly before M. Thier’s ‘* Le Consulat et 
"Empire ” ceases to be tlie recognized au- 
thority concerning the great Emperor. Yet, 
for all this, M. Lanfrey will have rendered 
a real service to his country, and to the 
world at large, by removing the veil of sen- 
timental romance and imaginative fiction 
with which a long series of biographers, 
historians, poets, dramatists, and novelists 
have surrounded the memory of the First 
Napoleon. 
considered as a mere literary work, this 
history seems to us entitled to the highest 
praise. In these days, when verbal scene 
painting has been allowed to obscure and 
override the real action of the drama 
of history, it is a satisfaction to meet with 
an historian, whose sole object is to tell the 
facts he has to record simply and forcibly, 
who indulges in no efforts to reproduce an 
imaginary past, who never directs the atten- 
tion of the reader to speculations of his 
own. The interest of the story never flags ; 
the digressions necessary to make the nar- 
rative intelligible are few in number, and 
curt in length; and from the beginning to 
the end, judging of the work as far as it has 
yet been carried, Napoleon Buonaparte is 
the figure round which the whole story cen- 
tres. The book is not a description of the 
life and times of the First Emperor; it is 
not a history of the Napoleonic campaigns ; 
it is not a panorama of the Imperial era ; 
it is simply and solely, what it professes to 
be, the lite story of Napoleon p Any one 
familiar with French criminal-law proceed- 
ings must have noticed with curiosity the 
judicial summary of the prisoner’s past 
career, from his earliest days, which is laid 
before the Court by the public prosecutor 
in order to throw light upon the question. 
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of his presumptive guilt. This form of 
* Réquisitoire’ might, we think, have fur- 
nished M. Lanfrey with the scheme of his 
history. Napoleon is summoned before 
the bar of posterity, and the author recites 
his career with minute and impartial accu- 
racy in order to enforce the condemnation 
which he desires to see passed upon the 
illustrious prisoner. 
The limits of our space would utterl 

a our giving any analysis of 
uanfrey’s history; and, in truth, the work 
is so concise, so perfect in its mastery of 
the subject, that we should have to quote 
the major portion of its contents before we 
could give any idea of its full bearing. If 
we attempt to give quotations, we are per- 
plexed at once by the embarrassment of 
choice. Perhaps there is no solitary in- 
stance of the insane self-glorification which 
he attributes to the Emperor more — 
than the extracts given from the Imperia 
Catechism, drawn up under Napoleon's 
instructions by the Cardinal Legate Cap- 
rara. This remarkable confession of faith 
concludes by stating, ‘‘ that all persons who 
shall fail in their duty towards the Emperor 
will render themselves worthy of eternal 
damnation.” Upon this passage it is worth 
while to repeat the comment of M. Lanfrey, 
as a specimen of the rare outbursts of per- 
sonal feeling to be found in his narrative. 
** One feels,” he says, ‘* disgust rather than 
indignation at the thought that any man 
should have dared to utter such astounding 
assertions concerning himself. What is 
more extraordinary still, is that he should 
have been able to make them with impunity 
in the age of Voltaire; that he could have 
made of them articles of religious instruc- 
tion. With what astonishing indifference 
does this sub-lieutenant of artillery enrol 
the Pope in his police, and transform the 
Deity into a special constable! His des- 
potism, as we see, was all but converted 
into a religious dogma. ‘The transition 
was, in his eyes, a necessary stage to his 
final apotheosis.” It is, however, but sel- 
dom that M. Lanfrey interrupts the course 
of his story by reflections of this kind. It 
should also be stated that the author never 
falls into the vulgar blunder of describing 
Napoleon as one of those monsters of 
wickedness who are only to be found in the 
pages of fiction. On the contrary, he gives 


the Emperor credit for a certain kindliness 
of disposition—a kind of what the Ger- 
mans would call gutmiithigkeit — which we 
have never seen attributed to him so fully 
elsewhere. 

The conception which M. Lanfrey has 
formed of Napoleon’s character is an intelli- 
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gible one enough. Selfishness, developed 
to its highest point in a nature of excep- 
tional energy, would, if we judge rightly, 
be described by the author as the predomi- 
nant characteristic of the man. Attached 
to his family as constituents of his greatness, 
fond of his soldiers as tle instruments of 
his ambition, loving France as the scene of 
his glory, he was yet ready at any moment 
to sacrifice family, army, and country to the 
advancement of his own interests or the 
gratification of his own vanity. Constitu- 
tionally humane, he would sacrifice the 
lives of thousands on the battle-field with- 
out the slightest compunction, and would 
sanction the etration of a murder, — 
like that of the Duke d’Enghien, — for no 
other reason than an impression that a show 
of vigour would strengthen his position. 
But analysis of character is not a pursuit 
for which M. Lanfrey seems to us to have 
any special fancy. He describes the acts 
of the hero of his narrative, and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions as to 
the motives which led to these actions. He 
takes, indeed, an almost morbid delight in 
showing how the indifference to convictions 
of every kind, the freedom from prejudices, 
the absence of moral considerations, which 
constituted Napoleon’s strength constituted 
his weakness also, and led to his ultimate - 
downfall. Without principle himself, he 
could never credit the existence of princi- 
le in others ; indifferent to truth or justice, 
e could never realize the influence that 
these qualities exert over mankind; devoid 
of the instinct of patriotism, he always over- 
looked its operation as an element of hu- 
man affairs. So it came to pass that time 
after time he committed blunders and in- 
volved himself in difficulties which men with 
not one-tenth part of his ability, but with a 
truer appreciation of humanity, would have 
avoided. Indeed, the chief moral M. Lan- 
frey has to teach is, that the world has 
given Napoleon I. credit for a clearness of 
vision and a grasp of mind which he was 
far from possessing. The expedition to 
Egypt, the proposed invasion of England, 
the naval campaign which terminated in 
Trafalgar, the conquest of Prussia, were 
all, as the narrator endeavours to show, gi- 
gantic follies due to an overweening van- 
ity, and redeemed only from the disaster 
which ought to have followed them, partly 
by luck, still more by the errors of Napo- 
leon’s opponents. In fact, if this view is 
correct, the march to Moscow is only the 
logical termination of the imperial career. 
«When you think,” — to quote the author’s 
words, — ‘‘of the marvellous instrument 
which he wielded in his hands, and of the 
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unworthy use to which for so long a time 
he applied it with impunity, your imagina- 
tion carries you back to those magic pow- 
ers who play so important a part in Orien- 
tal tales. So long as the hero retains the 
talisman everything prospers with him be- 
yond the bounds of possibility. The prin- 
ciples which govern other men have for him 
no existence. Unheard of prodigies arise 
without effort under his unconscious hands. 
He knows neither good nor evil; he laughs 
at impossibilities. He mocks, at his pleas- 
ure, at all that is just and sacred. For him 
madness becomes genius ; imprudence, skill ; 
iniquity, justice ; and the more he tramples 
under foot all rules of wisdom, right, and 
common sense, the more his success swells 
and grows and fills the world. The very 
laws of nature seem to be upset; mankind 
contemplates with superstitious terror the 
sinister glory of the meteor. They are 
ready to defy this privileged, invulnerable 
mortal, whose astounding fortune can be 
compromised by no crime, weakened by no 
folly. One day the talisman is broken or 
lost, and of a sudden the god disappears. 
There is nothing left but a wretched lunatic ; 
you ask whether this elect of destiny has 
not been its victim, and your mind hesitates 
in perplexity between horror and pity. 
Such is the history of Napoleon! ” 
Throughout M. Lanfrey’s pages we can 
trace no attempt of the kind so universal 
amongst anti-Napoleonic writers to lay the 
sins of France on the shoulders of the Em- 
peror. With a simplicity more telling than 
any laboured description, he depicts the 
degradation of the French nation under the 
Empire. He shows how her public men 
consented to become accomplices in actions 
they knew to be infamous; how her legisla- 
ture condescended to worship the hero of 
the hour with servile adulation; how his 
reckless outrages upon law, and right, and 
justice, and common decency, excited no 
manifestation of disapproval from the peo- 
ple so long as they were crowned with 
success; how the nation not only bore 
its servitude with patience, but worshipped 
its enslaver. Nor can we wonder if at 
times, in reciting the turpitudes of that 
strange era, the writer loses heart, and 
seems to despair of humanity. The influ- 
ence of the painful study which M. Lan- 
frey’s duty as a historian has called upon 
him to undertake has, in one respect, — 
and one respect only, — biassed the perfect 
impartiality of his estimate. Every now 
and then he seems to us inclined to do 
something more than justice to the enemies 
of the Empire. No Englishman can com- 
plain of the tone in which M. Lanfrey 
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dwells on the heroic resistance of England 
to the attempt of Napoleon to establish a 
universal dominion over the Continent ; and 
if we were to select one passage from his 
book abové all others as a model of power- 
ful writing, it would be the description of 
the battle of Trafalgar and the death of 
Nelson. But we own that in his comments 
on the conduct of the governments opposed 
to Napoleon, the narrator at times appears 
to us to deal somewhat too tenderly with 
their shortcomings. After all, the conquests 
of the Empire would have been impossible 
if the state of Europe had not been thor- 
oughly rotten. No man can be acquainted 
with the Continent without seeing that a 
new and a better era dates «!most every- 
where from the time when I vance, under 
Napoleon, overran Europe with her armies. 
We admit most fully that in the reforms he 
established and in the abuses which he over- 
threw, Napoleon was instigated by no re- 
gard for the welfare of the lands which he 
conquered, still less by any sincere love for 
popular rights or attachment to the cause 
of liberty. But yet a certain element of 
perverted truth underlay his constant asser- 
tion that his armies had come in the inter- 
est of the masses, and in opposition to those 
of their despotic rulers ; and it was this ele- 
ment of truth which has won for the mod- 
ern Attila a sort of posthumous popularity. 
This fact, however, M. Lanfrey will have 
ample opportunity of recognizing in the 
concluding volumes Of his history; and b 
so doing he will remove the only blot whic 
mars its perfect impartiality. 


From The Sunday Magazine.* 
THE WESLEYS AND THEIR HYMNS. 


Tue Wesleyan hymns were contemporary 
with the rise and progress of Methodism 
under the leadership of John and Charles 
Wesley. They were the product of a great 
religious upheaving. Unlike the hymns of 
Watts and Doddridge, which were the stud- 
ied productions of literary men in retire- 
ment and leisure, the hymns of the Wesleys 
were thrown off under the inspiration of the 
moment, in circumstances of intense action 
and excitement. The Nonconformist hymns 
were written in a time of universal religious 
declension. They read sometimes like ele- 
giac strains on the burial of vital Christian- 
ity. They were put forth when the Gospel, 
locked up in the technical phrases of the 
dogmatic theology of the Puritans, had al- 


* Part I. in Living Age, No. 1234. 
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most ceased to be a power inthe land, and 
when the chill of an icy formalism rested 
even on the pious. The hymns of the Wes- 
leys were written in the great Methodist re- 
vival. and before the burst of spring had 
subsided into the glowing luxuriance of 
summer. They are the hymns of birth, not 
of burial, and of a nation ‘‘ born in a day.” 
They are the hymns of a Gospel liberated, 
of the Rock re-smitten, of the descent of the 
Comforter, of the Pentecost of the land. 
They are the utterances of an emancipated 
Christianity, of a fully enlightened faith. 
They are hymns of the light and of the day, 
soaring sunward at once, on the pinions of 
a victorious faith, They are the monu- 
ment and the expression of the best day 
that ever dawned for England. They throb 
with the pulse of the Great Awakening. 
They are the spiritual autobiography of the 
leaders of the true English Reformation. 

The Wesleyan hymns may be regarded as 
the work of Charles Wesley, though they bear 
throughout the impress of the severe taste and 
vigorously applied pruning-knife of John. 
John, however, wrote a few original hymns, 
and, after his visit to the Moravian settle- 
ments, where he first learned the power of 
hymn-singing, he made some very success- 
ful translations from Gerhard, Tersteegen, 
Zinzendorf, and other evangelical German 
hymnists. Among the best known of these 
are the imitation of Bernard’s famous hymn, 
‘*Q sacred head once wounded,” ‘* Thou 
hidden love of God, whose height,” ‘* Com- 
mit thou all thy griefs ;” and the soul-stirr- 
ing hymn, in which the recovered Gospel 
was bound up, ‘Jesus, Thy blood and 
righteousness.” Among his original hymns, 
none is so well known as, ‘‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsts, draw nigh ;” but the less known 
one, ‘‘ How happy is the pilgrim’s lot!” 
is, perhaps, the first in poetic merit. There 
are many touching associations connected 
with the hymn, which has a great power of 
commending itself to the sad and friendless. 
A simpleton, by repute an idiot, became en- 
lightened on the subject of saving faith, and 
for many years itinerated over the north of 
England, a simple, but successful preacher 
of the Gospel. He sang this hymn at every 
hearth which gave him a night’s shelter, and 
died repeating the last half of the last 
verse : — 


** Now let the pilgrim’s journey end: 
Now, O my Saviour, Brother, Friend, 
Receive me to Thy breast! ’’ 


Charles Wesley’s poetry is the richest, 
though the least explored region of English 
hymnody. Though he has enriched every 


bymn-book of every Christian denomination 
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| by his verse, this most prolific, most power- 
ful, and most poetical of British hymn-wri- 
pow is ae ws apr | unknown. ‘ The glo- 
rious reproach of Methodism ” still attaches 
|to his name; Dissenters and Presbyterians 
distrust the great Arminian poet ; Church- 
men sing his hymns in ignorance or distaste 
|of their authorship. In England, he is al- 
‘most solely known by 626 of his hymns pub- 
‘lished in the ‘* Collection of Hymns for the 
Use of the People called Methodists, ut 
forth by his brother John in 1779. The 
various Methodist collections in the United 
States contain about 800 of h:s hymns, and 
not more than 100 of the whole are known 
outside the pale of the Methodist societies. 
These are scattered throughout the innumer- 
able collections in England and America; 
and, except in a few compilations, the au- 
thor’s name is not attached. So little is 
this great poet studied, that thousands of 
persons have a general appreciation of him, 
who are unaware that he is the composer of 
about 7,000 hymns, 4,000 of which were 
published during his lifetime, and are to be 
found in thirty-one separate publications 
put forth between 1740 and 1785. Few 
of these have been reprinted, and only 
about a ninth of his hymns are accessible to 
any but the curious. 

It is not on record that Charles Wesley 
showed any precocious poetical talent, or, 
indeed, that he wrote any hymns at all, un- 
til he was twenty-nine. n his return, 
gloomy and dissatisfied, from his unsuccess- 
ful mission to Georgia, his religious disquie- 
tude broke forth into the famous hymn for 
midnight, ‘‘ Fain would I leave the world 
below,” part of which, altered to a more 
hopeful tone, still stands in the English 
Methodist Hymn-book. A few as defective 
followed, and then he appears to have hung 
his harp on the willows for nearly a year. 
It was not till May 21, 1738, the date (as 
he believed) of his passing from death unto 
life, that he took it down, and the full 
tide of gladness burst forth in the hymn, 
‘* Where shall my wondering soul begin?” 
To his brother, at the same time, he ad- 
dressed the lines beginning, ‘*‘ What morn 
on thee with sweeter ray,” entitled ‘* Con- 
—— to a Friend on Believing in 

hrist,” and a year later, ‘* For the Anni- 
versary of One’s Conversion,” he wrote the 
justly popular hymn,” ‘* O for a thousand 
tongues to sing,” which strikes the key-note 
of the Methodist hymnody, and is the first 
hymn in the Methodist collection. It was 
a tide of song that never ebbed —a stream 
whose source was that well of water which 
springeth up unto everlasting life. From 
‘the hour in which he said for the first time, 
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** My Beloved is mine, and I am his,” until 
the day, half a century later, when, with 
the ‘‘ swellings of Jordan” about his feet, 
he dictated the lines, bright with the same 
faith and hope, ‘‘ In age and feebleness ex- 
treme,” his facility of poetic expression 
never failed. Noman who has written so 
much ever wrote so well. 

Like his brother, he was a man of strong 
individuality ; he took nothing second-hand, 
and his style of thought and language is dis- 
tinctively hisown. He was aman of strong 
mind as wellas strong emotions ; a poet by 
nature; intensely spiritually-minded; his 
soul more open to impressions from the 
spiritual than from the material world. In 
fact, with him the seen only suggested the 
unseen. He presented a rare combination 
of the true reformer’s fire with tenderness 
and sensibilities seldom equalled. He had 
renounced self, and with it all that men 
most prize. His objects in life were per- 
sonal holiness and successful evangelism. 
Highly cultured and exquisitely refined, his 
hymns with all their singular vigour have a 
finish about them which is surprising, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which they 
were written.* He was the most laborious 
of evangelists, the most locomotive of itin- 
erant preachers. His hymns were composed 
on horseback, and jotted down as the ani- 
mal jogged quietly along; in rambles by the 
sea-side, at all times, and in all surround- 
ings. He rarely retouched anything he 
wrote. Whatever revision his hymns un- 
derwent was owing to the severer taste of 
his brother. Yet under these disadvantage- 
ous circumstances his verses, though of very 
various merits, rarely sink below a high lit- 
erary standard. His rhymesnever halt, and 
are never forced ; he never descends to dog- 
gerel, and if he offends the taste of any, it 
is not by irreverent familiarity, sensuous- 
ness, or vulgarity. We must remember 
that he was emotional and excitable, and 
lived in a time of high religious pressure, 
and, above all, that his intense spirituality 
carried him aloft habitually into regions 
wherein most men never or rarely tread. 
Consequently some of his expressions ap- 
pear to us extravagant and fanciful, while 
to him they were the utterance of honest 
convictions concerning spiritual realities. 
Among these are — 


** Welcome contempt! stern, faithful guide, 
thful food.’? 


Unpleasing, heal 


* The hymn, “0 Thou who camest from above,” 
$11, isan example. The appropriate and sustained 
imagery which the t uses to illustrate the varied 
thought introduced, and the singular unity of the 
whole, are worthy of the first of our British classi- 
eal writers. 
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Yet a passage in his a justifies that 
strong expression. At Cork, where his la- 
bours were unusually popular, he writes, 
‘* Wherever we go we are received as angels 
of God. Were this to last I would escape 
for my life to America.” Again, in the fa- 
mous funeral hymn, ‘‘ Ah, lovely appear- 
ance of death,” the lines occur— 


‘* With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead.”’ 


Yet this was nomere rhapsody. The hymn 
was written after standing by the corpse of 
a pious Methodist, who died at Cardiff, Aug. 
13, 1744. We find the entry in his diary, 
‘* We were all in tears. I felt throughout 
my soul that I would rather be in his con- 
dition than enjoy the whole of created good. 
The spirit at its departure had left marks of 
happiness upon the clay. No sight upon 
earth is in my eyes half so lovely.” For 
some phrases, such as— 


** On the wings of his love I was carried above 
All sin, and temptation, and pain,’’ &., 


he had no Scripture warrant, but there is no 
doubt that the temporary state of mind de- 
scribed was not only the experience of the 
poet, but of hundreds of his followers. 

The Wesleyan hymns are most peculiar ; 
their peripatetic composition, their autobi- 
ographical cast, their lofty spirituality, their 
intense life and practicality, and their high 
poetic merit, place them by themselves. 
Charles Wesley, like his brother John, was 
an intense believer. Both were naturally 
religious ; both had a singular capacity for 
receiving spiritual truth. Of this intense 
belief the Methodist hymns were the off- 
spring, no less than the Methodist preach- 
ing. No man ever realized more fully than 
the poet the destructive nature of sin; no 
man ever gave more absolute credence to 
the declaration, ‘‘the soul that sinneth # 
shall die.” It was in view of ‘‘ the inexor- 
able throne” that he penned those thrilling 
hymns, ‘* And am I only born to die?” 
** Thou Judge of quick and dead,” “* Thou 
God of glorious majesty.” It was ‘* know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord,” that ‘‘ he per- 
suaded men.” But he had passed from con- 
demnation into light and freedom; and it 
was with the judgment throne on the one 
hand, and the cross on the other, that there 
fell from his lips in song, like a new Evan- 
gel, that old truth which was to make myr- 
iads echo his strains in joy of heart, that, 
wide as the condemnation, so wide was the 
Gospel offer, that ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in 


y\Him should have everlasting life;” and, 
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** Whosoever will, let him take of the waters 
of life freely.” It was with an earnestness 
and directness arising from his‘own strong 
convictions that he occasionally cast aside 
tic refinements, and apostrophized his 
earers with singular plainness of speech. 
In Wales, one of the roughest audiences 
ever assembled was melted into tears, al- 
most as one man, by the singing of the 
hymn, ‘‘Lovers of pleasure more than 
God,” in which the bold verse occurs :— 


** Outcasts of men, to you I call — 
Harlots, and publicans, and thieves! 
He spreads his arms t’ embrace you all, 
Sinners alone his grace receives! ”’ 


Nor was the audience melted to tears 
alone, but out of the thrilled and tumultuous 
assemblage Christ rescued his own, many 
of whom became preachers of righteousness. 

Along with Luther and other Reformers, 
the Wesleys believed in a personal devil. 
Life to them was not a mere tournament, 
but a real battle with the great adversary 
of man. The principalities and powers of 
darkness, candied by the prince of the 
power of the air, were no myths of an apos- 
tle’s dream, but terrible realities; —_ 
stood prepared to fight unto the death wit 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. How 
C. Wesley fought and conquered is written 
in his hymns. The Jo peans of victory 
burst from his own heart. He was a man 


of whom it might be said ag vem that 


his fellowship was with the Father and the 
Son. The fofty mysticism of his earlier 
years had given place to a loftier spiritual 
ife, nurtured on intimate communion with 
the Father of spirits. Ifthis sublime fel- 
lowship places some of his hymns beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary Christians, 
there are babes in Christ, lowly and pure 
in heart, who tread the holy of holies with 
reverent feet, and enter in with the poet 
among the mysteries of things eternal and 
invisible. That wonderful hymn, ‘‘ Come, 
O thou traveller unknown!” which many 
critics consider the finest in our language, 
and which Watts thought was worth all that 
he himself had ever written, is of this cast; 
so is, ‘* Thee, Jesus, Thee, the sinner’s 
friend,” with many others. But he wrote 
for a people whose experiences were some- 
thing akin to his own. Were they not 
brands plucked out of the burning? Had 
they not passed ‘‘ through infinite sorrow 
into infinite peace”? Did he groan in peni- 
tence, or rejoice in hope, or mourn over 
backsliding, or aspire over perfection ? 
So did they. Those whom Christ then res- 
cued sang Wesley’s » bap as their own ex- 
periences ; nor had the quaint divisions of 
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their hymn-books, — ‘‘ For Believers Re- 
joicing, Fighting, Praying, Watching, Work- 
ing, Suffering, Seeking for full Redemp- 
tion,” —any strangeness or unreality to 
them. Indeed, it is rather to be supposed 
that the Christianity which smiles contemp- 
uously on these, is languid and effete rather 
than masculine, utterly falling short of that 
full stature of manhood in Christ to which C. 
Wesley had attained. 

It is not wonderful that a man who wrote 
so much and corrected so little, and to whom 
theological systems were second to personal 
holiness, should occasionally use phraseol- 
ogy which does not bear close analysis. In 
truth, the veriest dabbler in theology could 
pick flaws in the greatest of hymnists. Motes 
in the sunbeam, one and all! Pitiable truly 
is the criticism which would maunder about 
‘* Arminianism”* and ‘“‘ Patripassianism,” 
in presence of the thousands on whom spirit- 
ual life has dawned by means of these 
hymns, and of the tens of thousands whose 
devotions they have kindled, and who have 
made them their songs in the house of their 
pilgrimage! A follower of Wesley is still 
remembered in the west of England who 
warmly resented this species of criticism, 
and who assailed the critics with sarcasms 
more effectual than his arguments. One 
Sunday morning, still remembered by the 
aged, he was lingering by the margin of a 
filthy pool just outside the Calvinist chapel, 
and as the congregation came out, was ap- 
parently absorbed in stirring up the stag- 
nant water with a stick. ‘* What are you 
looking for?” asked some of his antago- 
nists, not without an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that he had hit upon a new method 
of controversy. ‘‘I am searching,” he re- 
plied, without looking up, and still stirring 
the mud, ‘‘I am searching for the eternal 
decrees.” 

Among the peculiar characteristics of 
Wesley’s hymns, the following are specially 
remarkable. Deep penitence, and intense 
feeling of sin. Continual prayers for a 
more enlightened self-knowledge. An in- 
tense desire for personal holiness. A tri- 
umphant and aspiring faith. A longing to 
know ‘‘ the glory of God.” An exceeding 
consciousness of the indwelling love of God. 


* This remark ie only to that amount of 
« Arminianism ”’ which appearsin the hymns. It is 
doubtful whether the ority of readers have any 
definite idea what the doctrinal teaching of the 
Wesleys really was, so much has it been caricatured 
by their opponents, and exaggerated by some of 
their followers. A Calvinist writer, the Rev. J.C. 
Ryle, at the close ofa vigorous sketch of “‘ The min- 
istry of John Wesley,” gives the pene oa much 
needed advice — “I only say, before any one despises 
this great man because he was an Arminian, let him 
thoroughly understand what kind of doctrines he 
used to preach in England a hundred years ago.” 
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A strong belief in ‘the communion of 
saints.” A stimulating conviction of the 
presence of a God of absolute purity; and 
of ‘*the powers of the world to come.” 
There is not a feeling of the awakened sin- 
ner or of the believer which has not its ex- 
pression in these hymns; not a truth of the 
Gospel which is not uttered in unfaltering 
tones. Of their influence in forming the 
character of the Methodist societies, none 
who have studied the past and present of 
Methodism can doubt. With regard to 
‘*the communion of saints,” a Christian 
— strongly insisted on by both 

rothers, we have only to turn to the four 
sections of Part V. of the Wesleyan hymn- 
book,— ‘‘ For the Society Meeting, Giving 
Thanks, Praying, Parting,’”—to find one 
of the most successful modes of practically 

romoting social Christianity that the world 

as seen. Here are the secret ties which 
bind these fervent brotherhoods together in 
the face of the world. If the Methodist so- 
cieties come nearer the ideal of a church 
than other bodies, if they carry out more 
fully than others the social intentions of the 
Gespel, if, in truth, the joy or sorrow of the 
individual be a cause of joy or sorrow to the 
whole, next to the love of Christ, the bond 
of fellowship is none other than the social 
strains of C. Wesley. 

The popularity of Wesley’s hymns among 
the Methodists is greatly increased by the 
circumstances of their composition, and 
the associations connected with them. 
With marvellous facility he wove every inci- 
dent into poetic meditation, and ‘‘ had a 
psalm” for every occasion of his long 
career. On going down to preach among 
the Newcastle colliers, the fires with which 
he saw them surrounded suggested the stir- 
ring hymn, ‘‘ See how great a flame 
aspires!” Again, in the same neighbour- 
hood, the sight of weary and eager multi- 
tudes thronging to hear the Gospel, inspired 
the fine hymn, — 


** Who are these that come from far, 
Swifter than a flying cloud? ’’ 


Preaching among the Portland stone quar- 
ries with such success, that ‘‘the rocks 
were broken and melted into tears on every 
side,” he wrote the popular hymn, ‘‘ Come, 
O Thou all-victorious Lord,” with its vigor- 
ous allusion to ‘‘ hearts of stone.” In the 
great pit at Gwennap, where the seats of 
turf rose tier above tier like an ancient 
amphitheatre, the poet: preached to 10,000 
persons with a larger effusion of the Spirit 
than had ever before attended his ministry, 
and writes afterwards, ‘‘ Seventy years of 
sufferings were overpaid by one such oppor- 
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tunity. I expressed the gratitude of my 
heart in the following thanksgiving,” ‘* All 
thanks be to God, who scatters, abroad,” a 
hymn so jubilant in word and measure as to 

roduce unbounded enthusiasm whenever 
it is sung. It was amidst the lonely gran- 
deurs of the Land’s End that he wrote the 
sublime hymn, ‘‘Thou God of glorious 
majesty;” and on the same mysterious 
spot, ** Come Divine Immanuel, come.” 
His facility of composition was once put to 
an almost ludicrous test on the same coast. 
He had just begun to sing a hymn in the 
midst .of a gathering crowd, when some 
sailors, half tipsy, attempted to drown his 
voice by roaring the favourite song, 
**Nancy Dawson.” In the midst of the 
discordant contest between hymn and song, 
his quick ear caught the metre and air, and 
he challenged them to come again, when he 
would be there and sing a new song to their 
tune. When both arrived at "the same 
‘ea in the evening, Wesley sang the new 

ymn — 

** Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should good be evil? ”’ 


to the time of ‘‘ Nancy, Dawson,” and many 
who had accompanied the sailors ‘‘ to scoff, 
remained to pray.” 

In no hymns are C. Wesley’s intense 
beliefs more apparent than in his funeral 
and judgment Gone. So long as a wit- 
ness within ourselves testifies of a world to 
come, and men die, and mourners stand 
round open graves, so long will these retain 
their popularity and power. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that the judgment 
hymn, ‘* Thou God of glorious majesty,” 
ranks in this class next to the Dies Ire, 
though its popularity will never be so great 
as that of ‘‘Lo, He comes with clouds 
descending,” three stanzas of which are by 
C. Wesley. It is interesting to notice that 
Helmsley, the tune indissolubly linked to 
this hymn, was adapted to it by Olivers, 
the Welsh blacksmith, himself the com- 
poser of ‘‘ The God of Abraham praise,” 
one of the most sublime of Christian lyrics. 
This eminent man, before his conversion, 
was continually to be seen hanging about 
the margin of the open-air Methodist meet- 
ings, convulsed with weeping during the 
singing of Wesley’s hymns. John Wesley 
was right in assigning a very high place to 
his brother’s funeral hymns. They are 
songs, not dirges; thanksgivings for ‘‘ the 
good fight foughten well,” for the emanci- 
— of the spirit, for the everlasting life. 

itting strains are they wherewith to escort 
the good soldier to the 
mourners, and stimulate 


grave, to comfort 
the living to holi- 
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ness and zeal. No man knew better how 
to make use of the hope of ‘‘ our gathering 
together unto Him.” So he takes the very 
moment of Death’s triumph, when dust 
meets dust, to celebrate Faith’s final victory, 
when (to use his own beautiful oak, 
- «¢The church which suffers with Christ here, 
and the church which reigns with Him there, 
shal be gathered into one temple.” Trained 
in the Church of England, and with his ear 
attuned to the simple majesty of her Lit- 
urgy, he had caught the spirit of her grand 
Communion chorus, ‘‘ Therefore, with an- 
gels and archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven,” &c., and this spirit 
nowhere beams more brightly than in his 
funeral hymns. 

In Cornwall, the paradise of Method- 
ism, these particular hymns receive more 
worthy expression than elsewhere. The 
Cornish miners are distinguished for their 
strong religious instincts, and for the tenac- 


ity with which they have held fast the truth | & 


as received from the Wesleys. In many 
primitive districts they keep up the custom 
of their fathers, the evening funeral, and 
the singing of a hymn from the house of 
mourning to the grave. The joyous hymn 
to a spirit-stirring tune which is in general 
use on these occasions is, ‘‘ Rejoice for a 
brother deceased,” and fitly on its latest 
line falls like softer music,. Christ’s words 
of hope, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life,” with which the English burial-service 
opens, and at the close, the hymn, ‘* Come 
let us join our friends above,” is sung, as 
the crowd of mourners presses around the 
open grave. Alike above and under ground, 
on sea and land, in fishing-boats, forecastles, 
mines, and coal-pits, Wesley’s hymns on 
Death, Judgment, and Heaven, are preach- 
ing the Gospel to the poor, and teaching 
men to live in the light of the future. His 
hymns on heaven have sometimes produced 
a thrilling effect on those who heard them 
for the first time. Some years ago, the 
recital of one them by the counsel in a mur- 
der case tried at Exeter, as having been 
the last words of a murdered girl, melted 
the judge, the bar, the jury, and the audi- 
ence into tears. In the judgment hymns, 
C. Wesley uses the prospect of this ‘‘ tre- 
mendous day” as the most powerful of all 
incentives to holiness. ‘‘No room for 
mirth or trifling here,” for ‘‘ the inexora- 
able throne” is at hand. ‘* The Judge is 
at the door.” ‘*The archangel’s trump” 
may sound any moment: this is enough 
**to sober earthly joys,” and fill ‘* our cau- 
tioned souls” with ‘* watchful care,” for, 
‘**a point of time, a moment’s space,” and 
the unclothed soul, either ‘‘ with holy joy 
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or guilty dread,” must stand before that 
‘*bar severe.” So, 


** Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies? 
How make my own election sure, 
And when I fail on earth secure 
A mansion in the skies ?’’ 


This is the great question which humanity 
asks, and to it the Wesleys spent their lives 
in replying. There is hard y a hymn by 
Charles Wesley which does not contain 
the answer, stated with more or less of 
detail. And just because he was so real, 
and so thoroughly in earnest, his hymns 
will live for evermore. He did not care to 
adapt God’s truth to man’s reason or man’s 
inclination, but he stood up between the 
living and the dead, with the tables of 
Sinai in one hand, and the pardon of Cal- 
vary in the other, and assaulted an arro- 
ant scepticism and an icy formalism with 
these old-fashioned weapons, history tells 
us how successfully. here is nothing 
apologetic or faltering in any line he ever 
wrote. 

Some* of his most beautiful hymns are 
found in Part III. of the * Methodist 
Hymn-Book,” ‘‘ For Mourners convinced 
of Sin,” and for ‘‘ Backsliders convinced ; ” 
and in Part IV., under the headings, ‘‘ For 
Believers Fighting,” and ‘* Seeking for Full 


* The first lines of a few of the finest of the Wes- 
leys’ hymns follow. Where figures are given, they 
refer to the Methodist Hymn-Book : — John Wesley : 
«Jesu, behold the wise from far.” ‘Jesu, Thy 
boundless love to me.” ‘“O God, of good th’ un- 
fathomed sea.”” ‘“‘O Jesu, source of calm repose.” 
“ How happy is the hy lot!” “I thirst, 
Thou wounded Lamb of God.” “ Jesus, Thy blood 
and righteousness.”’ 
613. ‘Give to the winds thy fears.” 
whose all-searching —_," 821. 
of God, whose height. 
have I measured half my — 
keep I have,”’ 306. ‘‘ And am I only born to 
47. 
tre of our hopes Thou art,” 478. ‘Come, let us join 
our friends above,’’ 664. ‘‘ Come on, ma gonna in 
distress,’’ 316. ‘‘Come, O Thou Traveller Unknown,” 
137. ‘Come, finisher of sin and woe.” “ Fain 
would I leave the world below,” 151. ‘‘ Father, to 
Thee I lift ot a 295. ‘Forthin Thy name, O 
Lord, I go,” . “God is gone up on high,’ 581. 
‘* Head of the Church triumphant.” ‘‘ Happy soul, 
thy days are ended,’’ 654. “Help, Lord, to whom 
for he’ P. I fly," 298. ‘How happy, gracious Lord, 
are we!” 215. ‘‘ Jesus, Thou soul of all our joys,” 
200. ‘ Love Divine, all love excelling,’ 368. “O 
disclose Thy lovely face,’’ 153. ‘‘O Love Divine, 
how sweet Thou art,” 145. ‘“O Love Divine, what 
hast Thou done,” 32. ‘Shrinking from the cold 
hand of death,” 48. ‘Stay, thou insulted Spirit, 
stay,’ 157. ‘‘ Thee, Jesus, thee, the sinner’s friend,” 
141. “ Victim Divine, thy grace we claim,” 512. 
‘Weary of wandering from my God,” 181. “ When 
shall Thy love constrain,” 134. ‘‘ Ye virgin souls, 
arise,” z Many of the foregoing hymns are con- 
siderably abridged in the Methodist Hymn-Book, 
and are seldom to be found entire exceptin ‘‘ Hymns 
and Sacred Poems.” 


“Commit thou all thy ang 

“O Thou to 
“‘ Thou hidden love 
” Charles Wesley: “And 
“A char Pea 
ie ” 
*¢ And did my Lord on earth endure?” ‘‘ Cen- 
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Redemption.” The hymns for ‘‘ Believers 
Suffering,” lack the chastened spirit and 
tender grace of some hymnists, and their 
tone of triumph must be an unknown ton- 
gue to many Christians; but, taken as a 
whole, the hymns in this section are one of 
the most refreshing fountains which the 
Head of the Church has ever opened for 
his people in the wilderness —a perennial 
source of edification, of which none should 
allow themselves to be in ignorance. The 
hymns on death and the future state rise to 
the victorious tone of 1 Cor. xv. They 
have retained the solemn awe of earth, 
blending it with the joyful wonder with 
which the freed spirit enters heaven. The 
poet was a worthy son of the saintly mother, 
who required her daughters to sing a hymn 
during her dying moments, and whose last 
direction to her assembled family was, 
** Children, as soon as I am released, sing 
a song of praise to God.” The hymns on 
the divine love are inimitable; they com- 
bine the passion of Crashaw with the ten- 
derness of Gerhard, the fervour of Newton 
with the reverence of Keble. The poet 
has linked the ‘ recollection” and devo- 
tion of the elder mystics with the zeal and 
intense practicality of the revival of his 
own day. Many critics, failing to compre- 
hend the spirit of these hymns, have applied 


to them the often perverted term ‘* mysti-| 


eal.” It is not among the critics, but 
among the poor of this world rich in faith, 
that the truest interpreters of this profound- 
est of hymnists are to be found. 

Within the limits of a single paper, it is 
impossible to point out in detail the less 
known beauties of the Methodist hymnody. 
Many of C. Wesley’s hymns are familiar to 
us all. We have heard his immortal notes 
of praise rising as the sound of many 
waters from the lips of adoring thousands, 
in such hymns as, ‘‘O for a thousand ton- 
pues to sing,” ‘*Blow ye the trumpet, 

low,” ‘*Come, O Thou all-victorious 
Lord.” His strains of triumph are linked 
for ever with our memories of Christmas, 
Easter-tide, and Ascension Day; and the 
Church’s expectation of the Second Advent 
finds its highest expression in the magnifi- 
cent hymn, ‘‘ Head of the Church trium- 
phant.” ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul” is as 
often the earliest language of the spirit’s 
neéis, as it is the latest of its trust. 
Shomh nO hymn is more widely known 
and losed, the term “ popular” seems 
nearly as wit of place when applied to it as 
to the twenty-third Psalm, for we have fal- 
tered it into the ears of our beloved on the 
margin of the river of death; and with its 
pathetic prayers upon their lips, they have 
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passed over to the brighter side. His 
death and funeral hymns have cheered 
mourners in every land. ‘ Hark, a voice 
divides the sky,” has been to thousands the 
first dawn of hope over the dark waters of 
bereavement. here is no joy, however 
ecstatic — no repentance, however agoniz- 
ing —no dread, however terrible — no 
hope, however ardent —to which C. Wes- 
ley has not given expression. 

The Church of England closed her pul- 
pit against the living preacher. By a happy 
retribution, the undying voice of the dead 

t sounds alike through her stateliest and 
er lowliest temples; and his magnificent 
anthem, ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
the most popular Christmas hymn in the 
world, finds a place at the end of the Prayer 
Book. His Easter hymn, ‘‘ Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day. Hallelujah!” appro- 
priately opens the morning service on ne 
ter-day ; and his Ascension hymn, * Hail 
the day that sees Him rise! ” —the finest 
in our language — leads the praises of wor- 
shippers on Ascension-day. It is not 
enough that the church from which he was 
driven should now hear his voice; but all 
churches, orthodox and heterodox, accord 
him an honoured place; and the hymns 
sung by the eleven millions of people, who 
it is estimated form the Methodist societies 
of our day, are his, with comparatively few 
exceptions. 

With the grasp of the last enemy upon 

him, Charles Wesley dictated the lines : — 


** In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem? 
Jesus, my only hope Thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart: 
Oh, could I catch a smile from Thee, 
Then drop into eternity! ’’ 


and, shortly afterwards, the Master fulfilled 
his latest wish: — 


** O that the joyful hour were come 
Which calls Thy ready servant home, 
Unites me to the church above, 
Where angels chant the song of love; 
And saints eternally proclaim 
The glories of the heavenly Lamb.”? 


His remains were followed to the grave 
by an immense concourse of mourners ; 
and an epitaph, written by himself for a 
friend, fitly marks the tombstone of one of 
the first of itinerant evangelists, as well as 
the greatest of English hymn-writers: 


** With poverty of spirit blest, 
Rest, happy saint, in Jesus rest : 
A sinner saved, through grace forgiven, 
Redeemed from earth to reign in heaven! 
Thy labours of unwearied love, 
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Forgot by thee, are crowned above — 
Crowned, through the mercy of thy Lord, 
With a full, free, immense reward! ”’ 


Neither in death nor life was any national 
honour awarded to the poet of Methodism. 
But what avails the wreath of bay or stately 
burial to him for whom angels have long 
since woven the amaranth, and whom “‘ the 
Holy Church throughout all the world” 
has embalmed in her everlasting remem- 
brance ? Isapetia L. Birp. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ROBIN GRAY.* 


Ir the whole of this novel had been equal 
to the first volume we should have had to 
record a real and very striking success. 
Though based on the decidedly dangerous 
experiment of amplifying a ballad so well 
known, so perfect in itself, and so pathetic 
as ** Auld Robin Gray,” it is very satisfactor- 
ily done so far; and if we object to this 
p Econo ho of a poem the very simplicity of 
which stirs our imagination more than any 
amount of detail can satisfy, it is because 
we think the broad suggestiveness of poetry 
a higher kind of art than the minute par- 


ticularization which passes by the name of 
novel-writing. Also because we think that 
all these second presentations of a well- 
known story, these aftergrowths from an 
old-established stem, are mistakes in them- 
selves, and are more likely than not to be 


weak and unsatisfactory. We cannot, how- 
ever, say this of the first volume of Robin. 
Gray, almost the whole of which has been 
worked with great delicacy and skill, and 
which is as good for the kind of thing as 
can be. 

We need not repeat the story so far. 
The leading lines are precisely those of 
** Auld Robin Gray ””—two young lovers, 
with not sufficient means to marry on, 
Jeamie’s sea voyage to make the crown a 

ound, reports of his death, the father’s 
om te arm, the mother’s illness, the eow 
that was stolen away, and Auld Robin Gray 
who comes a courting in the day of want, 
and who is finally accepted under the pres- 
sure of poverty and the parents’ need. 
Then Jeamie turns up again, and sees 
Jeanie at her own home, and with the kiss 
immortalized by the ballad, they tear them- 
selves away. After this the Shosies be- 
tween the poem and the story is at an end. 


* Robin Gray. A Novel. By Charles Gibbon, 
Author of “‘ Dangerous Connexions.”” 3 vols, Lon- 
don: Blackie & Son. 
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And with the likeness we come also to an 
end of the verisimilitude and naturalness of 
the tale. 

The villain of the book, and the worker 
of all the mischief to every one, is Nicol 
McWhapple, the Laird of Clashgirn, an 
elder of the kirk, a hypocrite, forger, mur- 
derer, smuggler, and everything else that is 
bad. He is a placid, cunning little man, 
with a small shrunken body and a lame leg ; 
his keen face runs from the high cheek bones 
to a sharp point at the clean-shaven chin; 
he has a sallow complexion, a pawky smile, 
a habit of drooping his eyelids ‘‘ over his 
small, pale, ferrety eyes, and occasionall 
giving his head a jerk forward like a haw 
dabbing at his prey.” This pleasant person 
has, it seems, in times past taken in and 
supported Jeamie Falcon and his mother, 
when they came wandering to Portlappock 
in distress. He tended the mother in her 
illness and buried her decently when she 
died, and afterwards brought up Jeamie as 
a kind of feeless servant—half son, half 
servant — out of whom good work was got 
and little given in return. When the lad 
wants the farm of Askaig, and two years’ 
— for stock, that he may marry Jeanie 

indsay, the old lean laird refuses him; so 
Jeamie thinks he has nothing for it but to go 
to sea, Portlappock being a fishing place 
where every man is a sailor. He therefore 
engages himself in one of Clashgirn’s boats, 
which is heavily insured, and commanded 
by Ivan Carrack, a Highland skipper, with 
a more than mortal stolidity of face and 
character, and an inexhaustible capacity for 
whisky. Before starting, however, Girzie 
Todd, the old fishwife, warns him against 
joining Carrack and ‘‘ the Colin.” But as she 
will give him no reason why she says ‘* The 
Colin’s doomed,” Jeamie only answers, 
‘*Toots Girzie!” and takes his own 
way. When fairly at sea he finds that 
something is amiss, though he cannot 
say what. The men look at him coldly; 
the skipper drinks, swears, and stares 
with his calf eyes incessantly, and lays 
some mysterious crooked spell on Jeamie, 
who, do what he will, can never right 
himself. Once the ship is set on fire, 
and Jeamie is ‘‘blamed,” though innocent; 
but there is no chance for his position bet- 
tering, for McWhapple and Carrack have 
agreed between them to lose the brig, and 
Jeamie with her, and the old fable of the 
wolf and the lamb has to be carried out. 
But such crimes as murder and arson on the 
high seas have to be committed cautiously, 
so that it is a little time before Carrack can - 
succeed in firing the ship, which at last he 
does, unseen by any of the crew and sus- 
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cted only by Jeamie and one other. 
When the boats are lowered and the men 
safely seated in them, Jeamie is sent below 
for the log; at the same moment the main- 
mast topples over, there is a terrible ex- 

losion, and the blazing wreck sinks hissing 
into the water. Of course the lad is as- 
sumed to be burnt or drowned, and the 
boat pulls into shore. When news comes 
to Portlappock of his loss, the Lindsay dis- | 
tress culminates, and Jeanie marries Robin | 
Gray. But the Robin Gray of the book and | 
the Auld Robin Gray of the poem are not 
the same men. He of the book is a man| 
of green middle-age but looking younger, a | 
fine, hearty, healthy, Scottish farmer in the | 
prime of life, and one of whom any woman | 
might be fond. He had seen Jeanie grow 
up from a wee bit wean to a braw and son- | 
sie lass; and he had loved her once and for 
all before he was aware of her attachment 
to Jeamie. When he asks her to marry 
him she tells him that her heart is in the 
grave with her dead lover; but she finally 
consents, since he is willing to take her on 
her own terms, thankful to get her on any. 
After the marriage then, when Jeanie has 
learnt to love her husband dearly and to be 
ealm and happy, come Jeamie’s return, the 
meeting, and the kiss; and then Mr. Gib- 
bon’s coda. 

Jeanie says nothing to her husband of 
the dead lover’s reappearance, but he hears 
of it from McWhapple, with sly hints, 
eautions, and inuendoes intermixed. He is 
annoyed that Jeanie does not confide in 
him; but she keeps silence to avoid giving 
him pain, jealous as he is, until such time as 
she shall know that Jeamie has left Portlap- 
pock. Jeamie does notleave. Wishing to 
revenge himself on Ivan Carrack for the 
misery he has wrought him, and knowing 
that he fired the brig, he stays in the place, 
at a desolate out-of-the-way shieling beyond 
the Brownie’s Bite and up by Askaig, 
where Girzie’s daft son Wattie, and Lang 
Rob Keith and his wife, keep him company. 
Carnieford, or Robin Gray, straightforward 
and generous if jealous, goes over to Askaig 
to see Jeamie and make all right with him; 
but he does not find him; and on that same 
day a strange man comes in the Clashgirn 
gig for Jeanie, with a message to haste 
away to Askaig with clothes, &c., for her 
gudeman is lying there badly hurt, and she 
is wanted to tend him. It is a wild day, 
and the ‘‘ Brownie’s Bite” is a grewsome | 
torrent; but she gets across the swollen 
waters safely, if after peril—to find no 
gudeman at all, but just Jeamie Falcon. 
By this time she has found out that she 
loves her husband better than her old lover, 
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and they have a scene wherein she bitterl 

reproaches him for his treachery — of whic 

he has not been guilty. Carnieford on 
reaching home hears the news of his wife’s 
sudden disappearance, and tears back to 
Askaig like a madman, coming upon Jeanie 
and Jeamie sitting in the kitcher, the one 
looking dour and the other disconsolate. 


|Then ensues a tremendous hubbub. The 


farmer refuses to hear reason, or to believe 
in the innocence of wife or man. He and 
Jeamie have a quarrel and a fight; and for 
one reason or another they all — husband, 
lover, lang Rob, Wattie the idiot, and 
Jeanie —rush out of the house, and into 
the tremendous storm of the night, and all 
wander right away to the foaming spate of 
the Brownie’s Bite. Here Jeanie hears the 
sound of trampling and struggling — by a 
sudden flash of lightning sees two men 
fighting on the very edge of the abyss; 
and then a shriek tells her that one has been 
hurled into the water. An instant aftera 
man stumbles against her; it is her husband, 
who grips her arm, asks what is amiss, and, 
when he sees who it is, lets her fall to the 
earth, and disappears. Some days after 
this a body is found jammed among the 
roeks of the fall. The head and face are 
so battered that they are not recognizable, 
but the clothes, which are Jeamie Falcon’s, 
leave no doubt as to its identity. He and 
Wattie Todd the idiot are both missing; 
but before the corpse is found Girzie has 
set off on a search for her son, sure that he 
is away with Jeamie somewhere. When 
the body is recognized as Jeamie’s by the 
clothes, Robin Gray or Carnieford is ar- 
rested as the murderer. 

Jeanie, sure of his innocence for all that 
appearances are so fatally against him, now 
bends all her wits to his defence; and 
among other things—after having made 
and signed a deposition eminently damaging 
to him — she goes off to Clashgirn to watch 
the old laird, whom, together with Carrack, 
she suspects of foul play somehow. She 
sees him leave the house at dead of night, 
and follows him to the beach, where he sig- 
nals a brig lying-to inshore. A boat comes 
off, and Ivan Garrack comes in her. He 
and McWhapple have a talk which reveals 
much to Jeanie, who is listening ina hollow 
hard by. But an incautious movement be- 
trays her, and Carrack seizes her after a 
hard chase. He binds her hand and foot, 
gags her mouth, and takes her with him on 


‘board the brig, where he makes love to her 


in his uncouth Highland fashion. The brig 
has only two sailors in her — one a certain 
ill-looking Donald ; and the other, Grainger, 
a queer, hirsute, surly fellow, who speaks 
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but little, keeps himself in the shade, and 
has a habit of concealing his faee as much 
as hecan. But to this man Jeanie appeals 
for protection; and though his odd ways 
leave her in doubt as to chalher he will aid 
her or not,he nevertheless inspires her with 
confidence. She isso sure that her husband 
did not murder Jeamie Falcon, and so sure 
too that Clashgirn and Carrack have had a 
hand in the deed, that she would give her 
life to get back to Portlappock, if only she 
could right Robin while there is yet time. 
After a brief season of suspense, during 
which she is locked up in the cabin knowing 
nothing of what is going on above, she finds 
herself at Portlappock, with Grainger in 
charge of the brig, and Donald and Ivan 
Carrack prisoners in the hold. 

And now everything comes to light. 
Grainger is Jeamie Falcon disguised, and 
the rightful possessor of Clashgirn, which 
McWhapple, as his father’s trustee, agent, 
and friend, had filched from him, the proofs 
of his rightful possessorship lying with 
Girzie Todd; the poor daft idiot Wattie is 
the murdered man, and murdered by Ivan 
Carrack, with Clashgirn’s connivance ; Ivan 
is Girzie’s brother, and McWhapple is the 
father of the boy, so that father and uncle 
together have compassed the death of the 
son of the one and nephew of the other. 
The laird and the skipper are arrested, and 
the laird dies in his cell, but the skipper is 
hanged, wanting more drink; Jeamie trav- 
els, and finally marries a young lady of his 
own station, and one better fitted for the 
Laird of Clashgirn than poor Jeanie would 
have been, which is doubtful; and after a 
long time of severance and probation, Robin 
and Jeanie come together again, the birth 
of a young Carnieford helping in that desir- 
able result. 

This, then, is the outline of the story, 
and it is a curious patch-work of idyllic ten- 
derness and wild sensationalism. Nothing 
can be quieter than the first volume, noth- 
ing more ge og and strained than the 
last two. It is as if they had been worked 
by different hands, and they produce the 
same effect as a badly matched piece of 
cloth. Two things strike us as scarcely 
natural in the treatment—one is, that 
Girzie Todd should have kept so religiousl 
the secret of her son’s parentage for all 
those years, seeing that a slip of this kind 
does not tell much in Scotland against any 
man, especially if unmarried, and seeing 
also that it is scarcely possible to hide such 
a thing in a country place; and the other is, 
that Jeanie’s sudden attachment to her 
husband alternates rather inharmoniously 
with her passionate love for Jeamie, only so 
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lately shown. She would scarcely have 
upbraided the lover for the sake of the hus- 
band so bitterly as she did, if she loved him 
as she is assumed to have done. One or 
the other is painted in too strong colours, 
and the alternation is both too sudden and 
too extreme. The character of Girzie 
Todd is admirable in the beginning, though 
afterwards she too goes off into turgidity 
and extravagance; but McWhapple and 
Ivan Carrack are melodramatic monsters 
without much lifelikeness, considering their 
circumstances. It is a pity that so delight- 
ful an opening should have so unsatisfactory 
a continuance andending ; but it only shows 
how much more difficult it is for Mr. Gib- 
bon to construct a good plot than to work 
av and well on one already made to 
is hand. 


From The Saturday Review. 
GENERAL JOMINI. 


Among all the soldiers who had seen and 
shared Napoleon’s victories General Jomini 
had the highest reputation as a theorist, and 
he had hardly any superior in practical 
knowledge of the art of war. He was one 
of the few remaining actors in the great 
scenes of the first years of the present cen- 
tury. His youth and early manhood were 
active and eventful. His middle life was 
laboriously studious. His old age was 
spent in honourable repose. After surviv- 
ing by many years the French Emperor and 
his Marshals, his career, like theirs, has 
become a portion of that history which has 
been in great part written by his own in- 
dustrious and impartial pen. It is true that 
the name of Jomini hardly appears in the 
record of any campaign, for it was his part 
to plan what others executed. But in the 
most glorious pages of French military his- 
tory is written the name of Ney, and Ney 
never performed Napoleon’s orders so ef- 
fectually as when they were interpreted for 
his guidance by the military intuition of his 
chief of staff, Jomini. 

Like many other soldiers of European 
reputation, Jomini was by birth a Swiss. 
He was borne in the village of Payerne, in 
the canton of Vaud, in the year 1779. His 
desire for a military career would have car- 
ried him, according to the custom of his 
countrymen, into the service of one of the 
Great Powers, and it happened that he 
chose what was in those years the winning 
side. Perhaps his talents would never have 
been discovered in Germany, and at any 
rate they were employed and appreciated 
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by France. Yet he was obliged for some 
years to be content with a commercial situ- 
ation, and it was not until he had become 
known as a military writer that he obtained 
an appointment on the staff of Marshal 
Ney. The first two volumes of his Treat- 
tse on Grand Military ations were pub- 
lished in 1804, and in the five following 
years he served with Ney in the campaigns 
of Ulm, Jena, Eylau, and Spain. hen 
Napoleon directed the corps of Soult and 
Ney against Sir John Moore, it may be 
supposed that Jomini was with his chief. 
But Napoleon checked the march of Ney, 
considering Soult’s corps sufficient to drive 
Moore to his ships; and thus Jomini did 
not see any actual collision of English and 
French troops. He had seen almost every- 
thing that war could show. He was sent 
from Spain, by Ney, to Napoleon, whom 
he found in occupation of Vienna, and with 
whom he remained until the war with Aus- 
tria was finished by the battle of Wagram, 
in July 1809. For the next three years he 
was occupied at Paris in writing the history 
of Napoleon’s campaigns. When war broke 
out with Russia, he did not wish to fight 
against the Emperor Alexander, from whom 
he had received handsome offers of employ- 
ment, and therefore he solicited from Na- 
poleon a civil government. But being 
made Governor of Smolensk, and the 
French army having begun its disastrous 
retreat from Moscow, his military capacit 

was necessarily exercised. At the Beresi- 
na he was employed, in conjunction with 
the Engineer-General Eblé, to select points 
for the erection of bridges for the passage 
of the army. Next year he was appointed 
to his old post as chief of the staff of Mar- 
shal Ney; and he gave advice, in anticipa- 
tion of Napoleon’s order, which, if it had 
been promptly and fully carried out, would 
have made the battle of Bautzen a victory 
like that of Friedland. Ney recommended 
him for the promotion which he had well 
deserved; but by the jealousy of Berthier, 
the chief of Napoleon’s staff, who had al- 
ways been his enemy, this promotion was 
refused, and he was even charged with int 
capacity and threatened with arrest. Here- 
upon he quitted the French service for that 
of Russia, so that he began the campaign 
of 1813 on one side and finished it on the 
other. When France was driven within 
her frontier, his influence with the Emperor 
Alexander saved Switzerland from absorp- 
tion by Austria. He was at Paris in 1815, 
and so warmly opposed the execution of his 
old leader, Ney, that it was proposed to 
strike his name from the list of Russian 
generals. But he continued in the Russian 
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service, and placed his sons in it. One of 
his daughters married in Russia, and two 
in France, and he died last week near 
Paris. Among all the soldiers of fortune, 
as they used to be called, that his coun 
has produced, he was the most distinguish d, 
and perhaps he was the last; for public 
opiniun now condemns the employment of 
mere mercenaries, and the hardy youth of 
Scotland or Switzerland cannot seek, as 
they used to do, the service of whatever 
prince or potentate promised the most lib- 
eral reward to valour and fidelity. 

It might be hastily assumed that Jomini's 
literary power was greater than his gener- 
alship. But if his opportunities of service 
in the field had not been limited by jeal 
ousy of his foreign origin, he might have 
been himself a marshal, instead of being 
the head which guided a marshal’s hand. 
Napoleon owed much to Ney, and Ney in 
turn owed much to Jomini. Ney could 
and would do anything, if only he knew 
what was wanted, oat this Jomini could 
always tell. One of the most brilliant con- 
ceptions of Napoleon was the battle of 
Friedland, but that conception might have 
been formed in vain if he had not had Ney 
to execute it. As we read Jomini’s descrip- 
tion of this battle, we imagine him riding 
by the side of Ney, and comprehending at 
a glance the fault of Benningsen’s position, 
and the movements by which Napoleon pre- 
pared to profit by it. Before these move- 
ments were complete it was five o’clock of 
a summer afternoon, and in order that 
Ney’s attack might be effective it was nec- 
essary that it should be prompt and vigor- 
ous. If Napoleon’s orders miscarried, Jo- 
mini could supply them; if they arrived, he 
could explain and enforce them. One of 
the difficulties of Jomini’s career was the 
hostility of the wife of Ney, to whose ears 
came reports, spread by injudicious friends 
of Jomini, that her husband’s most success- 
ful operations were advised by his chief of 
staff. These reports were probably only 
too true. We do not know how far Jomini 
contributed to Ney’s success at Friedland, 
but we can hardly doubt that he was pres- 
ent at the battle which he has so clearly 
described. We do know that he was 
present six years afterwards at Bautzen, 
and he has shown us what Ney did and did 
not to make that place another Friedland, 
although the plan of his work did not per- 
mit him to inform us how far his own ad- 
vice was taken. In the work to which we 
now refer Napoleon is made by Jomini the 
narrator of his own exploits. ‘‘My ma- 


neeuvre,” says he, ** accomplished its object. 
The Allies reinforced Milaradowitsch in the 
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mountains, and Ney concentrated the third 
and fourth corps behind Klix, ready to 
strike, the next day, a blow not inferior to 
either Ratisbon or Friedland in the import- 
ance of its results.” At break of day the 
battle was commenced throughout the whole 
line. Napoleon renewed against the left 
of the Allies in the mountains the demon- 
stration of the previous day. His centre 
was deployed to impose on the enemy, but 
not to engage him. Ney crossed the Spree 
at Klix, pushed his divisions behind the 
right flank of the Allies, and ‘‘ these forces 
afterwards directed their march on the spires 
of Hochkirch.” Although Jomini does not 
mention his own name here, he has else- 
where told us that the direction of this 
march was suggested to Ney by him. He 
read, by what we have called his military 
intuition, Napoleon’s plan of battle. He 
knew that Napoleon’s attack on the left and 
front of the Allies would dislodge them 
from their position in the mountains, and 
he advised Ney to place himself across the 
roads by which they must have retreated. 
Here was the opportunity for another Fried- 
land, and there was all the day to use it. 
‘** The manceuvre was perfect, and ought to 
have produced incalculable results; but 
several unfortunate circumstances marred 
its success.” An order which Napoleon 
wrote to Ney was delayed in transmission, 
Thus far 
no harm was done. But, unfortunately, 
Ney did not appreciate the position he had 
gained. An attack made upon him by 
Blucher caused him to forget the direction 
of Hochkirch, which he had indicated in the 
morning, and he deviated entirely from the 
maneeuvre by which Napoleon designed to 
get possession of the enemy’s line of re- 
treat. Meanwhile that part of the battle 
which was under Napoleon’s eye was shaped 
according to his scheme. ‘‘At twelve 
o'clock Ney’s cannon announced that the 
moment had come for striking at the cen- 
tre.” And Napoleon struck as he always 
did strike for such an object. The attacks 
which he directed dislodged the Allies as he 
had calculated, and at the same time, Ney, 
advancing in the wrong direction which he 
had chosen, found no enemy to oppose, but 
saw them defiling by a road to which he 
had been much nearer than they were two 
hours before. If Ney had executed pre- 
cisely the order which was sent to him, and 
which Jomini, as we have seen, had antici- 
pated, and had shown one half of the en- 
ergy which he showed at Friedland and 
many other places, the enemy would have 
lost the greater part of his army and all his 
matériel of war. The allies could never 


but Jomini anticipated its tenor. 
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have saved their left wing and their cavalry. 
‘* The fate of my empire thus depended on 
the faulty movement of the most valiant of 
my generals. It is just, however, that I 
should take my own share of the blame.” 
After the left wing, under Ney, was on the 
decisive point of the battle, Napoleon should 
have moved there himself with his guard 
and cavalry; or at least he should have 
sent to Ney a more detailed order. With 
proper support of cavalry, Ney would have 
captured Bucher’s infantry. A great vic- 
tory over the Allies would have deterred 
Austria from joining them, and Napoleon 
might have retained his throne. Thus 
much depended on Ney’s adherence for 
two hours to Jomini’s advice ‘‘ to direct his 
march on the spires of Hochkirch.” As it 
was, Napoleon took no prisoners, and found 
on the field only a few dismounted cannons. 
For the second time in that campaign he 
had sacrificed twenty thousand men without 
any adequate result. 

When Ney was next called upon to exe- 
cute Napoleon’s orders, he had not Jomini 
by his side to explain their meaning. An 
armistice followed the battle of Bautzen, and 
when hostilities were renewed, Jomini was 
in the camp of the Allies, among whom 
Austria was now numbered. The plans of 
the Allies were discussed in an unwieldy 
council, of which Jomini and also Moreau 
were members. Moreau was a Frenchman 
who served against his country’s army in 
the honest belief that the overthrow of Na- 

leon was necessary to her happiness. 

omini had a well-founded belief that he 
had been exceedingly ill-treated, and so he 
changed sides with a facility which was 
common in the seventeenth century, but 
has gone out of fashion in the nineteenth. 
When we remember how the passions of 
Englishmen were excited by this conflict, 
and still more with what populor ardour 
Germany rushed to arms against Napoleon, 
we cannot but regard with wonder the 
calmness with which Jomini transferred 
himself from the side of Napoleon to his 
enemies. , Yet it is hard upon the native 


‘of a country too small to go to war on its 


own account, that his military capacity 
should be forbidden to display itself at a 
time when all the Great Powers of Europe 
are in arms. Napoleon expressed no re- 
sentment at Jomini’s departure, but ac- 
knowledged the greatness of his services 
and the reality of the grievance of which he 
complained. It was soon made manifest 
that Marshal Ney had lost his head. The 
defeat which he suffered at Dennewitz ena- 
bled Jomini to say of him, ‘‘ Ney’s intellect 
shone only in the midst of a battle when the 
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balls were flying round him. There his 
discernment, his coolness, and his vigour 
were incomparable. But he was unable 
to combine his operations in the silence 
of the cabinet, while studying his maps.” 
This disaster of Ney, and others which be- 
fell Napoleon’s lieutenants about the same 
time, balanced the great victory which Na- 

leon himself gained over the Allies at 
resden. The causes of Napoleon’s rever- 
ses in 1812-13 have been excellently ex- 
= by Jomini. ‘‘ He fell from the 
eight of his greatness because he forgot 
that the mind and strength of man have 
their limits, and that the more enormous the 
masses which are set in motion, the more 
subordinate does individual genius become 
to the inflexible laws of nature, and the less 
is the control which it exercises over 
events.” There was, however, for Napo- 
leon the hope that his enemies would blun- 
der more seriously than his own generals. 
Chaos reigned supreme at the allied head- 
quarters. Even Napoleon’s genius could 
not command four hundred thousand men, 
and Schwartzenberg, who was opposed to 
Napoleon, was a mere ordinary man. It 
had been proposed to give the chief com- 
mand to the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
who alone had shown adequate capacity, 
but, says Jomini, ‘‘ private interests de- 
feated this object.” So Schwartzenberg 
was the nominal general of this unwieldy 
army, and the Emperor Alexander had the 
‘* indirect control ” of it, and probably con- 
sulted Jomini sufficiently to prevent an 
more such enormous blunders as that which 
incurred defeat at Dresden. The picture 
of confusion in the allied councils is the 
more interesting because England was 
spending millions to pay and equip troops 
which seemed destined to useless slaughter. 
However, by force of numbers and perse- 
verance, the Allies finally prevailed, and 
Napoleon was driven out of Germany. We 
cannot know how far this result was attrib- 
uted to Jomini, because the counsels which 
were really his went forth as those of the 
—— of Russia. 


ext year Jomini entered France with 


the Russian Emperor, and was then per- 
mitted by him to go to Switzerland, which 
needed an influential protector against Aus- 
tria. Thus the year 1814 was the last of 
Jomini’s active service. He had seen as 
many battles as most men of his age, and 
he enjoyed fifty years of leisure to think 
and write on war. His death is like the 
closing of an era, for there can be few men 
left to speak, as he could speak, from _per- 
sonal recollection, of the fields of Jena, 
Eylau, Wagram, Bautzen, and Leipsic, 
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and to say, as he might say, of the great 
events which he recalled, quorum pars ma. 
na fui. The most remarkable result of his 
large experience of war is perhaps the decla- 
ration which he somewhere pu. wis that he 
had seen positions carried by troops with 
shouldered arms, but that in the line of 
battle he never saw a conflict with the bay- 
onet. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
FIRST PUBLIC PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN 
SPAIN. 


A PLEASING narrative from Spain gives 
an account of the first celebration of public 
worship by Spanish Protestants in Madrid. 
The preacher on this occasion was Pastor 
Ruet, who has done great service for Prot- 
estantism in Algeria, and the service was 
held in the Plaza de Santa Catalina de los 
Donados. The writer already quoted says, 
that, as he passed up the staircase, he heard 
for the first time since he left England 
congregational singing to one of Luther's 
grand old tunes. The room was crowded, 
and many had to leave, unable to find mere 
standing-room. ‘The preacher wore a black 
gown and white lappets; and the service, 
which he read in Spanish, was part of the 
English Puperteck. The singing was 
from a printed sheet of four hymns, which 
was given to every person on entering. 
One of these was a translation of the well- 
known hymn — 


** Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me.’’ 


The number present was about one hun- 
dred and forty, of whom a goodly number 
were Protestants, as was evident from the 
singing, which in Romish churches is left all 


to the priests. On the present occasion, 
the singing was started with a heartiness 
and a precision impossible to those not ac- 
customed to it, and the congregation so 
easily took it up, and sustained it, as to 
prove that most of them were familiar with 
the music. A noticeable feature was the 
number of men present. There were not a 
dozen females, nor half-a-dozen children. 
Worship of a similar nature had been held 
in houses on previous weeks, but this was 
the first occasion of a properly public ser- 
vice. 

The intense dissatisfaction caused among 
the clergy by the toleration of Protestant 
worship in Madrid, and the prospect of the 
erection of a Protestant church, is seen from 
the furious spirit of the Jglesia on the sub- 
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ject,—a clerical paper that has just been 
started. ‘‘ If the decree,” says the Iglesia, 
‘** which permits a Protestant church to be 
erected in Madrid be certain, it will be diffi- 
cult to find persons to construct it. And 
if they try it, we shall see of what the Span- 
ish people are capable when offended in 
their religious unity! Singular destiny! 
In this century no other thing is spoken of 
but unity, while they wish to Be that which 
they possess,— the most beautiful unity of 
the citizens — that of praying at the foot of 
the same altar! . . . After all the sham- 
ming about the Iberian union, they wish to 
throw amongst the Spaniards all those dis- 
unions which make England and the United 
States of America equally ludicrous in point 
of religion. First they employ the masses 
to destroy the Catholic churches, and after- 
wards they give license to the Protestants 
to erect new temples! But these same 
Protestants, all the time they are building 
one of their churches, will have reason to 
feel that its duration will be but temporary. 
If in Spain there are to be found Spaniards 
sufficiently advanced in impiety to throw 
down churches consecrated to the Catholic 
religion,— apostolic and Roman,—and the 
only true one, can we not affirm that there 
will not be wanting some who will be suffi- 
fervent in their faith to destroy the 
which on Nov. 9, 1868, the minister 


cientl 
dunt 
Romero Ortiz permitted to be dedicated to 
heresy ? ” 

We have no doubt the Iglesia is quite 
right in claiming for the Church sons suffi- 
ciently lawless for this outrage, especially 


after what has taken place at Burgos. We 
doubt, however, whether their courage will 
be equal to their frenzy. But if the pros- 
pect of a single Protestant church can thus 
throw the Church party into a fever, how 
must they feel towards the movement, now 
in progress, for printing and disseminating 
a million of Gospels? This undertaking o 
the British and Foreign Bible Society is not 
a mere Quixotic speculation, but rests on 
the actual demand for the Scriptures which 
has been experienced in various parts of the 
eninsula, A country where the Spanish 
sible has been printed secretly in a cellar, 
must have numbers of people eager to read 
in their own tongue the wonderful Words 
of God. We are told that there are in 
Spain about three thousand persons more 
or less engaged in endeavours to make 
known the truth. One man is reported as 
having hired a stall in an arcade where he 
sells of the Gospel of St. Matthew some 
three hundred copies daily. In Cordova 
the movement is very active. Regarding 
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Valladolid, the capital of Old Castile, a 
very interesting letter, addressed to Mr. S. 
Southall, of eds, has been published. 
‘¢ Public attention,” it says, ‘‘ has been ar- 
rested to the truth, and very specially by a 
visit of our devoted Carrasco, who was able 
to gain the ear of large audiences in what 
was, in September last, the church of the 
Jesuits, now the ‘ Temple of Liberty,’ whilst 
he treated, in a course of three lectures, 


‘the subject of religious liberty. The first 


night, the addresses not having been pub- 
licly announced, about two thousand came. : 
The second night, to hear the subject of 
religious liberty treated from a scriptural 
point of view, four thousand eager hearers 
pressed into the church. The last night, 
when the subject was treated historically, 
and the blood of the martyrs of Valladolid 
itself was brought in testimony against the 
intolerance of Rome, large numbers left, 
unable to gain entrance into the temple. 
The interest manifested was absorbing. 
Our young friend’s reception was nothing 
else than enthusiastic ; and amidst the many 
warm wishes with which he was greeted as 
he descended from the pulpit, let me record 
one on & that of an old woman, who, grasp- 
ing his hand, said, ‘God give your tongue 
fifty years of health to tell such blessed 
truths !’” 

Two effects have flowed from such labours 
at Valladolid; a great increase in the de- 
mand for Scriptures and tracts: and a very 
furious pastoral from the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. This gentleman is horrified at the 
attempt of the heretics to bring to Spain all 
the false religions in the world, in room of 
the only true one which the nation loves and 
venerates. ‘In this noble and religious 
city of Valladolid, some heretics have estab- 
lished themselves, who dedicate themselves 
to distribute tracts and pamphlets, to expose 
books, and to sell mutilated and corrupt 
Bibles, in order to propagate the errors of 
Luther and Calvin, as well as other new 
ones, and to make proselytes among the 


‘honourable labourers, to whom, moreover, 


they offer the venom of their detestable doc- 
trines by means of discourses and lectures, 
which they give on certain days; and this 
they do publicly, to the astonishment and 
universal disgust of every one.” One thing 
is very plain; whether it be encyclicals in 
Latin or pastorals in Spanish, anathemas in 
Irish or diatribes in French, there is no 
beating Rome in the language of abuse. 
Her sincerity in some things may be open 
to question ; but the sincerity of her denun- 
ciations who can doubt ? 
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From The N. Y. Evening Post, 20 April. 
HOW TO GET CANADA, 


Mr. Cuanp.er, of Michigan, made an ab- 
surd speech in the Senate yesterday, pro- 
posing and supporting the following resolu- 
tion: 


** Resolved, That in the judgment of the 
Senate, the solution of all controversies between 
Great Britain and the United States will be 
found in the surrender of all the British posses~: 
sions in North America to the people of the 
United States, and that the President be and he 
is hereby requested to open negotiations as soon 
as practicable for a settlement of all matters in 
dispute upon that basis.’’ 


**TIt is time,” Mr. Chandler insists, ‘‘ to 
say precisely what we mean.” He went on 
to give the substance of all previous speeches 
and resolutions offered by himself upon our 
relations with Great Britain for some years 
past. In 1864 he had asked for an army 
corps on the Canada frontier. Soon after 
he proposed to present to the British gov- 
ernment a bill for ‘‘ every ship and cargo 
destroyed by rebel pirates at a fair valua- 
tion, with a rate of interest of six per cent.,” 
and demand payment in full. In 1866, he 
proposed to insist on immediate payment 
from England, with a threat of withdrawing 


our Minister and proclaiming non-intercourse 


with her if she should hesitate. And now, 
since ‘* we cannot afford to have an enemy’s 
base so near to us,” let us demand Canada 
at once, he says, as payment in full of the 
Alabama claims, and desire war if it is not 
given up to us. 

Mr. Chandler has succeeded in showing 
that his whole record on this subject was as 
absurd as his new resolution. But the 
strangest part of it all is his repeated decla- 
ration that if Congress had insulted and 
defied Great Britain, ‘‘the Alabama and 
other similar claims would have been paid 
within thirty days ;” and that ‘‘ every reso- 
lution he had offered had been in the inter- 
est of peace.” Does the senator imagine 
that we should yield to such brutal diple~ 
macy as this, were it practised by a world 
in arms? Or that our English cousins, 
among their many faults, are distinguished 
by a want of national spirit, and by readi- 
ness to submit to aggression and bullying? 

The speech of Mr. Chandler had its influ- 
ence. Gold went up, and the prospects of 
war became the talk of Wall street. This 
morning gold is weaker again, the ‘‘ market” 
finding that the American people are not 
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all Chandlers. But just at this time there 
reaches us from London another proposition 
concerning Canada, which makes no “ sen- 
sation,” affects no prices, can scarcely get 
mentioned in the newspapers, and which is 
yet as much more important and valuable 
than the blustering talk of the Michigan 
senator as history is above gossip. 

Dr. Joshua Leavitt, of New York, has 
written an essay for the Cobden Club of 
London, to which that Club has awarded its 
annual gold prize medal, upon the best way 
to promote improved relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
practical suggestion of all others in it which 
will attract most attention for its novelty, is 
that a Customs league, on the plan of the 
German Zoll-Verein, be formed among the 
English speaking people of this continent ; 
who, with absolute free trade among them- 
selves, shall raise revenue by an equitable 
division of the duties levied in common 
upon imports from abroad. 

Canada will be glad enough to enter such 
a league, and England to approve it. All 

arties in this country seem to be committed 
in advance to the policy of it. The protec- 
tionists of Mr. Carey’s school are never 
weary of extolling the advantages of free 
trade among the states of this Union; and 
will of course see that every argument in 
its favour applies also to the Dominion, and 
that the extension of it to all our future 
states would only add to these advantages. 
All administrators of the revenue will see 
that the employment of Canadian custom 
houses to enforce our tariff would cut off 
the main channels by which goods are now 
smuggled into the United States, and would 
add immensely to our revenue. And, fi- 
nally, every American who, like Mr. Chand- 
ler, is eager for the annexation of Canada, 
will see that this is the surest way to make 
its acquisition easy, certain and speedy. 
It is the Zoll- Verein that has been the chief 
agency, though a silent one, in preparing 
Germany for Union. 

Many — that have been accomplished 
by war, could, as time has shown, have 
been attained better and far more cheaply 
in peace. There is no doubt that we have 
the Sass to seize and hold Canada, as well 
as Cuba or Mexico, against any force likely 
to be brought to defend it. But robbery is 
not always wisdom, just as brutal insolence 
in dealing with foreign nations is not always 
statesmanship. 
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From Good Words. 
POOR PEOPLE. 


(FROM VICTOR HUGO.) 


Tis night. The cabin door is shut, the room, 
eee es is warm, and has a flickering 
ight 
By which you just distinguish through the gloom 
A shelf with row of plates that glimmer bright, 
Some nets hung out to dry upon the wall, 
And Ran ee Oe ean eee 
’ 
Near it a mattress on rude benches spread — 
A nest of souls—five children sleeping there; 
Upon the hearth some embers glowing red; 
And by the bedside, rapt in thought and prayer, 
The mother kneeling, anxious and alone. 
While out of doors, with foaming breakers white 
Unto the clouds, the winds, the rocks, the night, 
The gloomy ocean lifts its ceaseless moan. 


Her husband is out fishing. From a lad 
With chance and danger he has had to fight, 
No matter what the weather — good or bad; 
The children hunger, and are thinly clad; 
So in his little sailing boat each night 
He must set off, however hard it blow. 
His wife remains at home to wash and sew, 
Prepare the bait, and mend the nets, and keep 
Watch o’er the herring broth—their only 
meal — 
Till, all the children being put to sleep, 
She can pray God for her dear husband’s weal. 


She prays; and praying hears the gulls’ wild 


cr 
Sound a it mocked her, dismal shadows press 
Into her mind — waves rolling mountain high, 
Fragments of wrecks, and sailors in distress, 
And all the while, pent in its wooden frame, 
The clock’s impassive pulse beats on the same; 
Each beat a summons countless souls obey, 
To enter life or pass from life away. 
She muses sadly. Very poor they are! 
Her children’s feet in winter time are bare; 
They never dream of tasting wheaten bread. 
Oh how the wind keeps roaring over head! 
The waves are hammering the shore, on high 
The stars like sparks seem flying through the 
sky. 
Midnight in cities, is the reveller gay, 
Who smiles behind the mask he wears in play; 
Midnight at sea, is the unpitying foe 
Who lurks in mist, intent to deal his blow, 
Seizes the fisher, and with sudden shock 
Hurls his frail boat upon a sunken rock. 
Horror! he feels it foundering — his cries 
Are stifled by the waves that o’er him rise. 
He sinks, and sinking sees the sunbeams play 
On his old boat-ring in the quiet quay! 
Thoughts such as these through Jenny’s fancy 


stray. 
She weeps and trembles. 
Ay! poor fishers’ wives! 
*Tis piteous to your lonely selves to say 
That husbands, brothers, sons, your souls, 
your lives, 
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Your flesh and blood, may be the billows’ prey; 
That = their precious heads the rude winds 
play; 
That ponder how you will you cannot tell 
If at this very moment all be well; 
That they, to hold their own against the gale 
And the unfathomed waves that round them 
swell, 
Have but a plank or two-and strip of sail. 
Wild with the thought, you run through sand 
and wrack, 
And pray the rising tide to bring them back. 
No answer there of comfort! — Ill 
The ever-fearful heart and ever-restless sea! 


But Jenny thinks no case is like her own, — 

Her husband in his boat is all alone. 

Alone this bitter night, beneath that sky’s black 
l! 


‘No help!”’. she sighs, ‘the boys are all too 
small!” 


Poor mother! saying now, ‘‘ Were they but 


men, 
Their father is alone ’’— the day draws nigh 
When they will share their father’s perils, 
Then 
** Would they once more were children!’’ wilt 
thou cry. 


She takes her lantern and her cloak — maybe 

He is returning — anyhow she’ll see 

If still the beacon light be burning clear, 

And if the waves are less and daybreak near, 
She — too soon —’tis dark and rainy too, 

No line of light divides the sky and main — 

Nothing so dreary as this early rain, 

You’d say Day wept its birth as mortal chil- 
dren do. 

She wanders on — no window shows a light, 
Sudden her glance — intent to find her way — 
Meets an old hovel fallen to decay; 

No fire within — ’tis black and cold as night. 
From the low roof the ragged thatch flies fast, 
And the door rattles loosely in the blast. 


*¢ Ah! the poor widow —I forgot her quite! 
My husband found her worse the other day, 
T’ll just look in, a friendly word to say. 
Sick and alone —a dismal lot is hers!’’ 
She knocks, she listens, no one speaks or stirs 
Jenny stands shiv’ring at the broken door; 
‘Sick and with such young children, sick and 
r— 
| She wats two, but then her husband’s dead.’’ 
She knocks and calls, ‘‘ What, neighbour! all in 
bed? ” 
Still the same silence — ‘‘ Well, she must sleep 
fast: 


No use in calling.”” All at once the blast, 

As though the elements did sometimes heed 

And take compassion on our human need, 
Beat on the door and blew it open wide. 


She entered, and her lantern’s feeble light 
Revealed the hovel’s bare and ruined plight, 
The rain fell through the roof on every side 
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In the far corner of the wretched room 
An awful form appeared from out the gloom — 
A woman motionless and stiff — feet bare, 
Glazed eyes that seemed to threaten by their 
stare — 
A corpse — a mother not long since, strong, ac- 
tive, gay — 
The spectre of dead poverty to-day! 
All that remains to prove how dire the strife 
That paupers wage with want and cold for life! 
From out the straw one livid arm hung down, 
The hand already dark with hues of death — 
The mouth wide open and the forehead’s frown 
Told of the struggle for the latest breath, 
And bore the impress of that awful cry 
Of death which echoes through eternity! 


Close by the bed on which their mother died 
A cradle stood, and in it side by side 
Two rosy infants smile in slumbers sweet. 
The mother, feeling her last hour draw near, 
Had heaped on them the gown she used to wear, 
And rolled her cloak about their little feet, 
Hoping that covered thus by fold on fold, 
They would keep warm while she was growing 
cold, 


But what has Jenny in that cabin done; 

What is she bearing in her cloak away; 
What is the fear that causes her to run 

With beating heart in such a stealthy way; 
What is it she with trouBled glance has laid 
Upon her bed behind the curtain’s shade? 

The woman has been stealing you would say. 


When she got home it was the break of day. 
She sat down pale and trembling, some regret 
Seemed to be weighing-on her mind, she let 
The brow she clasped fall heavy on the bed 
And in short broken sentences, she said, 

** My husband! Heavens! what will the poor 

man say! 
Such toil and trouble — what a thing I’ve done! 
Five children on his hands already. None 
Work harder than he does; and I must make 
His burden heavier. How that door does shake! 
I thought ’twas he. Well, if he scold outright, 
Or even beat me, it will serve me right, 
Is that his footstep? No—not yet —I’m glad — 
Why, what a shame! things must be getting bad 
When I’m afraid to see him back again! ”’ 
And then she shuddered, and a gloomy train 
Of thought absorbed her so, she heard no more 
The shrieking sea-birds or the waves’ dull roar. 


Sudden the door bursts open, lets a track 

Of cold light in; upon the threshold stands, 

Dragging his dripping net with both his hands, 
The fisher, calling gaily, ‘* Well! I’m back.’’ 


***Tis you! ’’ cried Jenny, as she caught and 


prest 
Her husband as a lover to her breast, 
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And kissed his very clothes in her delight; 

While he kept saying, ‘* Here I am — all right! ’” 

His manly face, lit by the turf-fire, showed 

How his true heart at sight of Jenny glowed. 

** The — a thief!’? he cried, “I’m fairly 
one! ”? 


‘* What weather!’’ ‘* Bad.” 
haul?’? ‘* Why, none. 
But now I hug my Jenny all seems bright. 
Well! I’ve caught nothing! and my net is torn— 
There was a devil of a wind that blew, 
And once I thought — ’twas getting on tow’rd 
morn — 
We should capsize — the cable broke in two. 
What were you doing then?’’ O’er Jenny’s 
frame 
A shudder passed before her answer came — 
**I! nothing much —I sat and sewed — the sea 
Roared so like thunder it quite frightened me. 
The winter seems set in before its time.’’ 
Then, trembling as if taken in a crime, 
Jenny continued —‘‘ Oh! and by the way, 
Our neighbour’s lying dead — died yesterday, 
I think — at least it was last evening late — 
*Twas after you were gone at any rate. 
She leaves two children — boy and girl — quite 
small — 
Johnny begins to walk and Meg to crawl. 
The poor good soul was almost starved, I fear.’’ 
The man looked grave at once, and flung away 
His close blue cap wet through with rain and 


*¢ What sort of 


spray; 
** Deuce take it!’ he exclaimed, and rubbed 
his ear, 
‘¢ This will make seven, and we had five before : 
How shall we keep the wolf from off the door? 

Why, in bad weather, as it was, the fare 
Often ran short — ’tis hard to see one’s way. 

Well! I can’t help it — ’tis the Lord’s affair. 
Why take the mother from such brats away? 
Not bigger than my fist — what use to say, 

‘ Work for your bread ’ to mites like those? No 
doubt 
Men must be scholars to make these things out, 

They fairly bother me. — Go fetch them, wife. 
If they should wake and find themselves alone, 

With mammy dead, ’twould scare them out 

of life. 
Look you, the mother’s knocking at our door, 
We’ll take her children in amongst our own; 

At evening they will play about our knees, 
Just like the other five we had before, 

Brothers and sisters all. When the Lord sees 
That we have got to feed and clothe two more, 
He’ll send more fish into our net. Besides, 

I can drink water and work double tides. 
That’s settled —run and fetch them —’tis 
not far. 
What! vexed? I never saw you move so slow 
before! ’’— 
She turns and draws the curtain — ‘‘ There 
they are! ’’ L. Cc. 8. 





